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ay TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

The Proprietors of the Muscat Wortp beg to remind 
those Subscribers who have not yet: forwarded their 
Subscriptions, thut unless the same be paid to Messrs. 
Myers and Co., 37, Kine Street, Covent 
GARDEN, prior to the publibation of the \next number, 
they must discontinue forwarding it. Those Sub- 
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(the late’ Publisher), in advance for the present year, 
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and Co.,'¥4 iovidd the moby frénbiiims i 3 A 

For the convenience of our West-End Subscribers, Adver- 
tisers, and Corréspondents, Messrs, Wessex and Co., 229, 
Recent Srrret, have kindly consented. to: receive,.Ad- 
vertisements, Subscriptioris; atid°Cbnitnunications “for the 
Editor... 
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LONDON versus LIVERPOOL. 

We quoted last week a notice of a concert from a provincial 
paper, as an example of what musical criticism should not be. 
We have now before'tis an article from a metropolitan con- 
temporary, which “completely puts to shame the Lancashire 


scribe.; It is apropos, or rather malapropos, of thé Sacred’ 


Harmonic. Society, on the occasion of the second. performance 
of Eljah--decidedly the best ever given at Exeter Hall. 
The critic falls foul of the ‘society in a merciless manner ; but 
unfortunately, the cloven hoof is visible under. the robe: of in- 
dependance, which is but clumsily attached. We insert the 
article,;.‘ in its-integrity,”. ag the: Post says. 

‘Mendelssohn's magnificent oratorio Elijah was performed 
= last evening Py the ‘niember’s of the Sacred Harmonic Society. 

is is perhaps the most ela . 1 
works, and therefore mes £ Gt Wat (tac by the 
Sacred Harmonic Society: exhibits’ a degree’ of ambition which 
would haye been highly laudablé had’ the‘performance borne any 
Proportion to’ the’ daring nature of’ the attempt... We have fre- 
quently heard this sublime composition both in this country and 
on the Continent, and we could not but be sensible ‘of the lamen- 
table defigiencies- of the chorus ‘last evening. There were cer- 
tainly five-hundred persons singing, not together, but at the same 
time, and. all, as Byron’ once’ ‘said of some other performers of 
sacred music,‘ 





tobe a fine art). 


“ Singing out of tune, 
And hoarse,” 

but the effect of the contemporaneous: performance of 500 solos 
was anything but pleasing, and we felt grateful to Mr. Brownsmith 
when he occasionally poured in a flood of sound from the organ, 
drowning for the time the din. The English music public has of 
late had. frequent opportunities of hearing really good choral 
singing ; they know what it can and ought to accomplish ; the 
performances of the chorus at the German Opera, and of the Ber- 
lin chorus at [er Majesty's Theatre, has rendered them intolerant 
of even mere mediocrity, and the chorus of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society must work much harder, and rehearse much more fre- 
quently, before it can occupy the position at which it evidently 
aims. « Mr. Costa also, excellent as he is as a leader of opera, does 
not altogether satisfy us as a conductor of sacred music ; he. last 
night took the music throughout the whole of the oratorio foo fast 
aid TOO HIGH.” 

The above is from our respectable evening contemporary, 


Phe Sun, who is rarely given to such curious blunder- 


ing, since, nine times out of ten, he borrows his musical 
articles from the morning papers. ._The Sun does not shine 
inthe atmosphere of the fine arts (if Punch will allow music 
His original light is obscured in a fog of 


‘ignorance. ‘ 
Let us enlighten the Sun in some particulars. The Sun 


ought to know that the performance of Elijah exhibits no 
particular amount of “ambition” or “daring,” on the part 
of the Sacred ‘Harmonic Society, since the Sacred Harmonic 
‘Society has performed that oratorio “‘ many a time and oft,” 
during the last four years. The Sun ought to know that the 
« contemporaneous performance of 500 solos,” means nothing 
whatever. The Sun ought to know that “choral singing” 
does not “ accomplish,” although choral singers may. The 
Sun ought to know that to be “intolerant of even: mere 
mediocrity argues no’ vast amount of intolerance. Last and 
fost essential, the’ Suz ought to know that Mr. Costa may 
conduct an oratorio “too fast” (not his prevalent fault by the 
way), but that to tax him with conducting it “ T00 HIGH,” 
argues a vacuity of meaning, which leads to the inference, that 
the-head of the writer must be as empty as the language in 
which he prefers the charge. The Sun should know all these 
things ; but, being enveloped ina cloud, he cannot perceive 
them. We have therefore fulfilled the office of bons cama- 
rades, in blowing away the misty obstruction. Waving the 


‘torch of truth over the map of his mistakes, we have afforded 


him the opportunity of plainly beholding and correcting them. 





Prythee, good ‘Sun, wipe thine eye, use thy kerchief, put on 
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thy.spectacles, read thy criticism, and confess thy sins. Thou 
art not blind from excessive light, but from the want of it. 
Why meddle with that which thou dost not comprehend ? 
Place thy forefinger upon thy countenance, and own thou art 
not conscious of the exact difference between a duct and 
a fiddle. 


EE 
BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


WE invite the attention of our readers to a memoir of 
this gentleman, inserted in another part of our columns, which 
we have borrowed from the pages of Beniley’s Miscellany. 
The mere fact of an article of such length being devoted to 
the life and works of an English musician, by a journal of 
strictly literary character, is of such significance, that we 
cannot pass it over without an expression of satisfaction, That 
music is becoming daily better appreciated in this country, 
can hardly be denied. But, gratifying as this circumstance 
undoubtedly is, it is even more consoling to know that our 
native professors are gradually occupying that rank in public 
consideration which is their undoubted due, and of which 
only bigotry and short-sighted ignorance have so long de« 
prived them. 
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LONDON SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Haydn’s Oratorio of the Creation, and Dr. Elvey’s new 
Anthem, “In that day shall this Song be sung,” were per- 
formed on Friday evening, the 31st ult., by the members of 
this Society. The performance in general was unusually 
good, and reflected much credit on all concerned. The chorus, 
** The Heavens are telling,” excited a great sensation, and the 
chorus, “ Awake the Harp,” was highly effective. These 
were the principal points. Miss Birch, Mr. Lockey, Mr, H. 
Phillips, and Mr. Turner, were the singers. Miss Birch sang 
« With verdure clad,” with admirable taste and expression. 
We have seldom heard her in better voice. Mr. Lockey dis- 
played his pure tone and refined feeling to the best advantage 
in Haydn’s music. The difficult song, “ Now vanish,” he gave 
with proportionate spirit and vigor. Mr. Henry Phillips was 
entirely successful in the bass music, “Rolling in foaming 
billows” was finely declaimed and. articulated—the chief de- 
sideratum, we take it, in grappling with this song. The cho- 
rus in general were steady, and Mr. Surman appeared to take 
the greatest possible pains to make them go well together. 
Mr. Surman’s pains, however, were occasionally unrewarded, 
and the mass of singers sometimes eluded the command of his 
baton, The performance, nevertheless, was entitled to much 
praise, the more especially as every one engaged in it seemed 
to do his utmost. Mr. Surman obtained an immense recep- 
tion. _He is decidedly one of the popularities of Exeter Hall. 

_Of Dr. Elvey’s Anthem we have already recorded our opi- 
nion in the Musical World (No, 2). Upon hearing it per- 
formed at Exeter Hall, our opinions are confirmed as to its 
merits and specialties. The anthem is modelled in the style of 
our great cathedral masters, and is written with the correct- 
ness and purity of a well-grounded musician. Dr. Elvey pre- 
sided in the orchestra. He was received with prolonged cheers 
on his entrance. His work could not have been entrusted to 
more Zealous executants than the members of the London Sa- 
cred Harmonic Society. It was carefully and excellently 








performed, and elicited unmistakeable demonstrations of aps 
proval throughout, The piéces which appeated to afford most 
gratification were, the short chorus in full harmony, in B flat, 
“ Trust ye in the Lord,” leading to a choral fugue in the same 
key ; the chorale in G minor, “ Be ious unto us;” the 
solo for tenor, “ Thou wilt keep him,’’ remarkable for its skilful 
voicing ; and the final fugue, “ Amen,” with its well-marked 
and carefully elaborated theme. All these had their enthusi- 
astic admirers, who applauded them to the echo, 

The grave objection we have to offer to Dr. Elvey’s An- 
them is, that it begins in one key and ends in another. In so 
short a composition, this is hardly to be countenanced. The ef- 
fect is unsatisfactory, and the work is rendered fragmentary and 
disconnected. Dr. Elvey, as well as ourselves, must be aware 
that among the works of the great masters, no precedent is 
afforded for such innovation, - 

LSE OTRASE: EIRENE 


AMATEUR MUSICAL SOCIETY, 


If we draw an inference from the great improvement mani- 
fested this year in the Amateur Musical Society, there is much 
hope for musical England. The progress made within a 
twelvemonth is indeed remarkable. That a body of amateurs, 
for the mere love of art, and the ambition that love generates, 
should, to the exclusion of all native-born—no, rather, native- 
taught—pleasures, devote their time and talents to a difficult 
branch of learning, the approach to which is impeded by innu- 
merable and nearly insurmountable obstructions and difficulties, 
speaks “trumpet-tongued against the deep damnation” of 
foreign scoffers, who deny us a right to the title of a musical 
nation ; and should act as an additional spur to the professional 
man, lest the toe of the amateur should tread on the kibe of 
the artist. 

We were vastly taken with the first concert of the Amateur 
Musical Society, which took place on Monday night, at the 
Hanover-square Rooms, and brought together a large influx of 
fashionables. The members reckoned about eighty strong, 
including the professional players, who were—Blagrove (first 
violin), Zerbini (second violin), King (piccolo), Boose (clari- 
net), Baumann (bassoon), Zeiss (trumpet), C. Harper, Wander, 
and Mann (horns), Ireland (harp—a good name for the harp), 
oe as (double bass). Signor Negri, as heretofore, con- 

ucted. 

The C minor Symphony of Beethoven was an ambitious 
attempt on the part of the society, but was, nevertheless, 
crowned with decided success. Signor Negri, thinking thereby 
to ensure a steadier and more correct performance, took each 
of the movements too slow ;’ but we very much doubt whether 
the Symphony would not bave gone better—well as it did go— 
had the conductor indicated the composer’s time as it was in« 
tended. We are the more convinced of this, as in the over- 
ture to Oberon, given later in the evening, the second move- 
ment taken in the usual time, went admirably, while the first 
movements, played too slow, suffered materially. The over- 
ture to Zanelta, and the Wedding March from A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, were brilliantly executed. Both wind and 
stringed instruments were excellent, and the alternation of 
light and shade observed with great nicety. The piano pas- 
sages in the overture were rendered with great delicacy ; and 
the winding up of the Wedding March brought out the power 
and energy of the band in a conspicuous light. A selection 
from Robert le Diable went off with considerable eclat. 
Messrs Boose and Baumann, who played the clarinets and 
bassoon solos, were mainly instrumental in conducing to this 
effect ; but not altogether; for the amateur who played the 
oboe executed his task in such a manner, as to divide the aps 
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plause with his professional compeers. This was the more 
remarkable, as his playing on the oboe involved a transposi- 
F of keys, the part being originally written for a Corno 
nglese. 

e have but to notice the very clever execution of Stern- 
dale Bennett’s fourth concerto in F minor, for pianoforte and 
orchestra, by a young amateur. This gentleman, whose youth, 
had he no talent, would stand pardon for his presumption, 
pr certainly have selected a better vehicle for the display 
of his powers. His ambition, however, was excusable, as the 
manner in which he overcame many of the difficulties indi- 
cated capabilities of no mean order. His touch is tirm and 
distinct, his tone round and full, and he marks the time with 
great precision. With care and study, and a stringent abne 
tion of the flattery of fools, the juvenile amateur may really 
become celebrated as an aristocratic and unbought pianist. 

On the whole, we do not hesitate to pronounce this concert 
by many degrees, the best which, as yet, has been given by the 
members of the Amateur Musical Society, 





BRINLEY RICHARDS. 
(From Bentley's Miscellany.) 


Music has for some years been gradually assuming that place 
which is its undoubted prerogative among the most refined and 
humanising of the arts. For a long time England held aloof from 
the faith which had been strong in the rest of Europe since the 
days of Lully and Louis XIV. The indifference of literary and 
scientific men, with the bitter sneer of Swift for a motto, out- 
weighed even the potent influence of Handel, whose position in 
high society was the chief cause of jealousy in the bosom of the 
celebrated Irish clergyman, politician, and satirist. Swift could 
not brook that the same respect should be paid to a “ fiddler” as 
to his intellectual self. But times have changed. The personal 
influence of Weber, Spohr, Mendelssohn, and other distinguished 
musicians who have resided, at various periods, in England, dur- 
ing the last thirty years, has dissipated prejudice, and taught us 
to know the difference between composers of music and mere 
players up musical instruments, and to give to each his proper 
share of honour. A great musical composer now holds rank with 
a great poet or painter, and Mendelssohn being the frequent and 
intimate guest of royalty is no longer a matter for surprise. 
Although the days of Elizabeth are not exactly restored—when 
music was regarded as an essential feature in polite education, and 
gentlemen as well as ladies would have been ashamed not to be 
able to sing a part in a madrigal at sight—the general appreciation 
of music is far more remarkable now than at any former period of 
our history. The fact that nearly three thousand persons, chiefly 
from the middle classes, can be attracted, twenty times a year, 
to the performances of Oratorios at Exeter-hall, is a sign of the 
times that cannot be over-estimated. It places London at the 
very head of the musical cities of Europe, since no such institution 
as the Sacred Harmonic Society exists in any other part of the 
world. The number of societies, amateur and professional, for 
the public and private execution of the music of the classical com- 

osers is far too numerous to specify ; nor is it requisite for us to 
insist that a pianoforte is now considered an absolute necessity in 
every “well-regulated” house. While, as might be expected, a 
great deal of meretricious taste prevails, and a vast quantity of 
bad music finds a market, it can hardly be denied that the influence 
of good example is daily augmenting, that the general tendency 
verges towards a healthy feeling, and that a modern English school, 
the one thing wanting to give usa high rank among musical 
nations, is already in the germ. We need not catalogue the names 
of those upon whose talent and industry such a desirable consum- 
mation depends ; it is enough to assert, without fear of refutation 
that at the present moment London possesses a greater number of 
composers of high promise, if not of decided genius, than any 
other capital in Europe. 

Among the cleverest and most rising of our young mu- 





sicians, the subject of the present brief sketch must be allotted 
a conspicuous place. The popularity of his writings for the 
voice and pianoforte has recently brought him before the public 
in such a manner, that a new name added to the list of meritorious 
native composers has been unanimously recognised. Mr. Brinley 
Richards was born at Carmarthen, in South Wales, of a musical 
family. His father was for many years organist of the principal 
church, and his youngest brother, the Rev. John Richards, now 
curate of New Church, in Radnorshire, displayed such an aptitude 
for music, while a student at St. David's College, Lampeter, that 
he obtained an additional scholarship, in recognition of his services 
as organist in the chapel of the college. The scenery of Carmar- 
thenshire—the vale of Towy, Granger Hill, celebrated by the poet 
Dyer, and other romantic spots—had no doubt a peculiar influence 


on our young artist, and filled his mind with early images of beauty. 


It is worth noting by the way that three of our most popular 
musicians are “ Celts ”"—Vincent Wallace, George Osborne, and 
Brinley Richards. The last mentioned was educated in the Royal 
Academy of Music, at which institution he contested and obtained 
the first King’s Scholarship, in two successive years. This dis- 
tinction entitled him to free instruction in the various branches of 
music, besides the most essential parts of general education. His 
first masters were Mr. Macfarren for composition, and Mr. W. H. 
Holmes for the pianoforte, under whose experienced guidance, 
having acquired almest all that masters can communicate, he was 
transferred to the class of Mr. Cipriani Potter, Principal of the 
Academy. It was with the advice and assistance of the late Duke 
of Newcastle that Mr. Richards directed his steps to the only 
musical institution of London; and that lamented nobleman sub- 
sequently took a sincere and liberal interest in his welfare, and 
honoured him with his friendship and correspondence to the last. 
The Earl of Westmoreland was also his kind and constant patron. 
Having been originally destined to the study of medjcine, and, 
indeed, actually placed with a surgeon of eminence at Carmarthen, 
Mr. Richards devoted his attention to music somewhat later in 
life than is usual with those who practise this difficult and most 
exclusive of the arts. His progress, nevertheless, both on the 
pianoforte and in counterpoint, harmony, and original composition, 
was remarkably quick, and he very soon became one of the orna- 
ments of the Royal Academy of Music, where he assumed the 
duties of sub-professor, and shortly afterwards was appointed one 
of the professors of the institution. The composition which first 
acquired him distinction was a grand concerto for the pianoforte 
and orchestra, performed by himself, with great applause, at one of 
the Academy Concerts. This was followed by two overtures, for 
full orchestra, the last of which has been frequently played in 
London, and when introduced at a public concert in Paris, during 
Mr. Richards’ first visit to the French metropolis, attracted the 
notice of the late Chopin, and laid the foundation of an intimacy 
which ‘lasted until the death of that celebrated artist. Mr. 
Richards now played frequently in public, and composed many 
pieces, vocal and instrumental, which coming under the notice of 
music-publishers, proved of ultimate advantage tohim, A caprice, 
for the pianoforte, called “ The Birds and the Rivulet,” was heard 
by Mr. Beale (of the firm of Cramer and Co.), an excellent judge, 
and well known connoisseur, who was so pleased with it that he at 
once made a liberal offer for the copyright, and entered into further 
treaty with Mr. Richards for/the purchase of new MS. compositions. 
Among his numerous vocal writings, a madrigal, quaint and learned 
as though it had sprung from Elizabethan period, has been greatly 

raised, and a ballad called “The Blind Man and Summer,” which 
Miss Dolby, the best of English singers, has sung repeatedly, may 
be cited as a faultless example of that primitive and universally 
popular style of composition. Mr. Richards also dedicated his ta- 
lents to the stage, and some songs introduced in the English version 
of Auber’s Diamans de la Couronne, at Drury Lane ‘Theatre, be- 
trayed such a happy resemblance to the character of the original, 
without the slightest evidence of plagiarism, that much was pre- 
dicted of bis dramatic talent at the time. With this growing artis- 
tic fame, Mr. Richards soon combined a position in society, not 
more due to his eminent musical talent, than to his gentlemanly 
manners and educated mind. Lady Morgan, the Countess of 


Beauchamp, and others distinguished in the highest circles and in ” 
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the world of literary connoisseurship, honoured him with their pa- 
tronage and friendship. In fact, industry, talent, and good sense 
have seldom met a more rapid and substantial reward than in the 
rson of Mr. Br nley Richards, whose social and artistic position 
is entitled to envy and emulation. ; 
As a pianist, Mr. Richards holds a very prominent rank. His 
school is the classical school of Mendelssohn and Sterndale Bennett, 
in the performance of whose admirable works, and those of Bach, 
Handel, Beethoven, Mozart, and the other great pillars of the art, 
he particularly excels. But he is not less versed in the more bril- 
liant style of execution which belongs to another class of pianists. 
Few, indeed, can play with greater energy and effect the difficult 
fantasias, &c., of Thalberg, Liszt, Herz, Henselt, their rivals and 
their followers. In short, Mr. Richards is a thoroughly accom- 
plished pianist. As a composer, Mr. Richards has demonstrated, 
by a symphony (MS.), a concerto and two overtures, already men- 
tioned, a caprice dedicated to Potter, another called “ Le Soir,” 
dedicated to Chopin, ‘ Contemplation,” ‘Midsummer Day” 
(scherzo), &c., his acquaintance with the serious school, and his 
familiarity with the great classical forms, ancient and modern, On 
the other side, his “Sybil,” “ Angela,” “ Picciola,” “ Fairy’s Dream,” 
his pianoforte arrangements of Mendelssohn's vocal songs, and a 
large catalogue of sparkling and attractive trifles, declare him a 
gifted follower, if not a warm disciple, of what has been termed the 
“modern romantic school.” Among his vocal compositions may 
be specially singled out a trio for soprano voices, “ Come hither,” 
and a bacchanalian scena, full of characteristic melody and vigorous 
expression, with which the great German bass-singer, Staudig], was 
so delighted that he sang it in public, producing an effect quite 
equal to that of his most esteemed Teutonic master-pieces. 
Without entering into further details, we have adduced enough 
to explain—if explanation be necessary—the appearance in our 
pages of an article on a musical subject. But the present high es- 
timation enjoyed by the musical art would be a sufficient reason for 
alluding at some length to the career and works of one of our most 
rising native professors, were it not equally true that a new name 
in the intellectual world, a new evidence of artistic invention, must 
always be heartily welcomed by those who admire talent and genius, 
in whatever sphere exhibited. Mr. Brinley Richards is only thirty 
years of age. A brilliant prospect lies before him, the full realiza- 
tion of which depends upon a continued exercise of those excellent 
qualities to which he is indebted for the position he already enjoys. 





MACREADY. 
(From the “Era.’”’) 


Mr. Macready is essentially an actor. His estimation of his 
art—his notions of himself—his devotion to his task—these are 
patent. His life has been a prolonged attempt to embody the 
conceptions of the Poet—he has never tired, never faltered, and 
his success has been complete. His retirement is a national 
loss, hecause high dramatic talent is scarce ; and the Stage will 
suffer because of the respectability his name reflected upon it. 
His very exclusiveness added to his importance, and even where 
his mimic powers failed to gain approval, he left impressions 
favourable to his character as a scholar and a gentleman. May 
his final exit from “ the world’s wide stage” be long delayed, 
and may he enjoy, in domestic life, the repose to which he is 
well entitled, and to use words which he has often spoken with 
touching eloquence :— 

“That which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends.” 
May these be his! The eminent Tragedian is, asa public in- 
dividual, no more. It was for thousands to know him as they 
will never more behold him, and to remember him as he was 
—of the Past. ‘* Why should we,” said poor Hazlitt, « prick 
the bubble that refiects the world, and turn it to a little soap 
and water?” The motto of Macready has been, “ Aut Cesar, 
aut nihil.” | Macbeth will be his last character—* Close, close 





the scene upon him, andmeyer break that fine phantasmagoria 
of the brain which the player has conjured up.” 

One night more, Wednesday the 20th, the “ar fixed for his 
benefit, and last farewell, and the curtain will fall upon his 
theatrical achievements, He will have been upwards of forty 
years before the public, affording varied and intellectual enter- 
tainment of an elevating character, and realizing the creations 
of genius. 

Mr. Macready is known to delight in the quietude of domes- 
tic life, where, surrounded by his wife and family, his social 
qualities are conspicuous—where he may be less a hero, but 
not less a man. Upon the threshold of his home, with all that 
makes it dear to an Englishman, we must take our leave of him, 
wishing lasting happiness to his hearth—all that the most libe- 
ral of his many admirers can do in the way of showing their 
gratitude for what he has done for them while labouring, in 
the cause of the British Drama, 


—SE ss 
WORDS FOR MUSIC. 


By Rozert B. Broveu. 


Tuov hast winning eyes, Mary, 
Glad and passing bright; 
Ever by their gentle fire 
Setting hearts a-light. 
Beaming, 
Gleaming, 
Fairly streaming 
Forth with lightsome glee! 
They must shine on somebody— 
Let them shine on me. 
Thou hast pouting lips, Mary, 
Red as ruby gem— 
Tempting as the autumn cherry 
Drooping on its stem. 
Glowing, 
Showing 
Dimples knowing 
Dangerous to see! 
They must smile on somebody— 
Let them smile on me. 


But thou hast a heart, Mary, 
Well its worth I know ! 
How it bounds at others’ pleasure— 
Melts at others’ woe. 
Fairest, 
Rarest 
Charm thou bearest— 
Rich though others be— 
It must beat for somebody, 
Let it beat for me! 


(The above words are copyright.) 


ALLS 
Mr. Henry Lincorn.—This eminent professor has resumed, his 
interesting lectures on the works of the great composers, ancient 
and modern, at the Whittington Club. His first was.on, Weber, 
his second, on Rossini. Both were highly instructive, and, illus- 
trated by various and appropriate examples. At the last, lecture, 
Mr. Lincoln was assisted in the vocal department, by Miss Noble, 
Miss Eyles, Miss Fanny Rowland, Mr. Herberte, (who sang with 
excellent effect, the graceful cavatina, ‘“‘ Languir per una, bella,” 
now almost forgotten) and Mr. J. A. Novello. , The, terzetto, 
“ Zitti, Ziti,” by Miss Eyles, Mr. Herberte, and Mr. J. A. Novello, 
was encored. Mr. Lincoln himself presided at the pianoforte, an 
instrument upon which he is an accomplished performer. 
Map.xe. Besnier, the vocalist, has arrived in town, after a. most 
successful season at Brighton.. 
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Rebielws of Atusic. 


“Turse Musican Sxetcnes For THE Pranororte.”’—HeEnry 
Baumzr. Duff and Hodgson. 


If it be true, as. we are informed, that the author of these 
sketches is a mere boy, and that they constitute his first published 
work, we are justified in saying that they hold out no ordinary pro- 
mise. Without presenting any striking marks of original thought, the 
model Master Baumer has taken is the best, provided only that he 
follows it as a guide, and be not led away by its attractions of 
style to a slavish and abandoned imitation. Since the death of 
Weber, composers for the pianoforte may be divided into three 
classes ; those who caricature Henri Herz; those who caricature 
Sigismond Thalberg ; and those who caricature Felix Mendelssohn. 
In the first category may be ranked such men as Rosellen, Goria, 
&c. In the second, Prudent, Kontski, Willmers, &c., &c. 
In the third, almost every writer professing to belong to the school 
called “classical.” We must confess we have but little respect 
for any of them, and least of all for the last. There is, it must be 
admitted, some ingenuity in ¢éftriving new variations, even on the 
Herz and Thalberg pattern; indeed, were the variations not new, 
the efforts of the composers of the “ Romantic” school would be 
little better than plain copies of the two originals, since the themes 
upon which these originals construct their fantasias are very rarely 
their own, Rossini, Auber, Bellini, and Donizetti being the foun- 
tains of melody at which they continually fill their watering pots, 
proceeding, after their own fashion, to sprinkle them upon their 
own barren plots of thought, and the flowers that spring up are but 
fungi, bearing a sickly resemblance to the types from whence they 
draw their origin. But the imitators of Mendelssohn, who carry 
not their watering-pots to the fountains of Rossini, Auber, Bellini, 
and Donizetti, have recourse to an old well, the water at the 
bottom of which has become foul and stagnant, and choked up with 
rubbish. They dare not appropriate Mendelssohn’s own ideas— 
the themes or melodies upon which: he formed his compositions— 
but they use, without ceremony, his form of accompaniment, his 
peculiarities of harmony, his style of modulation and progression, 
to dress up their fleshless skeletons and make them look young 
and fresh. But the “reviver” does not act. The dead well will 
not mix with the living fountain ; the faded forms only look the 
more withered in their gay attire, like old maids with low dresses, 
or Pantaloon in Harlequin’s suit. Like the wicked sisters in Cin- 
derella, they would fain be shod with a glass slipper. But it does 
not fit them—attempting to walk they limp and stumble. 


The above remarks are not intended to apply to Master Henry 
Baumer, whose sketches, besides a depth of feeling rare in so very 
oung a composer, present more than the example, if not of abso- 
ute originality, at least of a strong desire to draw upon his own 
resources and think for himself. We have mentioned them with 
the hope that they may act as a warning, by which he may ulti- 
mately profit. The first sketch, entitled “Sorrow,” in G minor, 
has a sweet vein of sentiment running through it; but the form 
of the accompaniment, to say nothing of the 3-8 measure, and the 
peculiarity of one or two of the cadences, can too readily be traced 
to the lied in A minor, in the first book of Mendelssohn’s “ Songs 


without words.” ‘The general flow of the composition is also im- | 


peded by eight bars of rémplissage; which connect, or rather dis- 
connect the second theme, in the dominant key, from the cadence 
in the dominant, which is otherwise agreeably contrived. We 
recommend him to omit these eight bars in'a future edition. The 
second sketch, “ Hope,” in D flat, is more original, both as to me- 
lody and accompaniment, but less symmetrical in form. The 
second phrase, in F major, the major third of the key, is intrinsi- 
cally graceful ; the modulation thence into D, both effective and 
charming; but the return to F again, before the re-appearance of 
the first subject in the original key, isa decided miscalculation. 
From the point in D major Master Baumer should have found 
some progression to lead back naturally to the key of D flat ; or he 
should have omitted the modulation into F altogether. The third 
sketch, “ Joy,” in G major, ‘is the longest and best of the three. 
The transition to the dominant is easy and effortless. The epi- 
sode in A major (page 8) involves a melodious cantabile subject; 





accompanied with great taste and cleverness, while the resumption 


of the first motivo is well managed, and the coda brings the whole : 


to a close with great brilliancy. Our only objection to this sketch 
is that which always applies to redundancy. ‘There are too many 
repetitions, and too much of the alternate tonic and dominant form 
of passage. 

We have spoken thus frankly of these sketches, because they 
display, not only a talent far beyond the average, but decided pro- 
mise of better things. Had we told Master Baumer that his com- 
position was faultless, we should have been untrue to our office 
and unkind to him. One who can write already so well, at so.early 
a stage of his career, will not be offended by honest counsel ; but 
if, on consideration, he believe it good, will employ it to his profit 
and advantage. Mr. Baumer is a pupil of Mr. William Dorrell and 
Mr. Lovell Phillips, and is a decided credit to both his masters. 


“THe Scorpion,” Song.—Words by E. Farmer, Music by G. 
Simpson. Ransford. 


This ballad, which has attracted considerable attention in the 
provinces, through the singing of Mr. R. Paget, of Atherstone, is 
essentially remarkable for the qualities that ensure popularity and 
command encores—a flowing melody, easily retained, and addressed 
to the general ear. The accompaniment is easy to play, but 
effective and appropriate. Mr. Simpson’s song does not aim at 
anything higher than an agreeable medium of display for a con- 
cert singer, ambitious of producing that particular impression 
which cannot be better described than as the “ ad captandum.” 
In this he has been perfectly successful. At the same time, it is 
our duty to state, that this song is written with irreproachable 
correctness, and is happily adapted to the great majority of voices. 
It has every chance of popularity, and will doubtless be shortly 
laid hold of by some of our public singers. They might go further 
and fare worse. 


“THe Queen or Nigut.”—Valses.—J. G. Caticorr. Cramer, 
Beale and Co. 


The qualities which we noted last week in Mr. J. G. Callcott’s 
“Indispensable Polka,” are not less conspicuous in the set of 
valses before us, which, if liveliness go for anything, had been 
more appropriately designated “* The Queen of Day Valses,” than 
‘The Queen of Night Valses.” In the actual style of “ Valse,” in- 
vented and multiplied by Lanner, Strauss, Labitsky, and last, not 
least, Jullien, “ The Queen of Night” is composed of a short intro- 
duction, four figures and a coda, in which last, the conglomerate 
themes are dished up, with sauce a la remplissage, as it were an 
olla podrida. ‘The geueral effect of the whole is brilliant and band- 
like ; Mr. Callcott having cleverly given to his key board the effect 
of fullness and brass which appertains to a“ harmonie,” or wind or- 
chestra. At the same time we may insinuate to our lady readers 
who exult in “‘ Valses 4 deux,” and in “ Valses a trois,” that the 
“ Queen of Night” is easy to catch hold of, and though she wear a 
veil and wings, is not likely to slip through their fingers. Of the 
four figures, while all are rhythmical and bustling, we prefer the 
first, which involves an effective adaptation of the military accent ; 
and the second, which, so to speak, is an idealization of the musical 
snuff-box style, until the bold and happy transition to E flat, in the 
second part, suddenly changes its character, and ensures a variety 
of color, without injury to the general effect. The theme of the 
first is admirably suited to a cornet-a-piston, in A natural, which, 
of course, would play in F ; and we find that Mr. J. G. Callcott has 
judiciously added an independent and well written part for that in- 
strument, which renders the “ Queen of Night” simultaneously ap- 
proachable by a lady pianist and gentleman cornetist. For which 
pleasant co-execution, we heartily recommend it. 


“ Six Meropres.”—(Lieder ohne Worte)—For Flute and Piano. 
B. Moriquz. ‘Transcribed by Joun Cuinton. Wessel and Co. 


Mr. Clinton has selected six of the most charming songs from the 
many gems with which Herr Molique has enriched the repertoire 
of vocal chamber music, and has arranged them with a conscienti- 
ous respect for his author ; preserving both the melody and accom- 
paniments, notatim according to the text, and in most cases even 
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retaining the original keys. When Mr. Clinton has altered the 
keys, the transposition has been inevitable from the peculiar nature 
of the flute, which cannot adapt itself so readily to varieties of 
pitch as the pianoforte or violin. The mere catalogue of the songs 
selected by Mr. Clinton will conjure up a world of agreeable re- 
miniscences, A more captivating lyric, in the ballad form, than 
“ If o'er the boundless sky,” (No.1) has rarely been given to the 
public ; but, apart from its irresistible prettiness, the finished neat- 
ness of its accompaniment and its recherché harmonies and modu- 
lations display the hand of a master. The great popularity of 
this song confers equal credit upon our concert singers, the ma- 
jority of whom have introduced it, and upon the public who have 
8o unanimously appreciated it. Mr. Clinton has transeribed this 
song in the author’s key, B flat. No. 2, “Fair Annie,” is 
another cheerful inspiration, of a less romantic character, though, 
perhaps, more directly appealing to the popular ear. For what 
reason we are unable to guess, this animated little song has not 
received the same degree of attention from our concert singers as 
the preceding, though we cannot imagine it being well sung with- 
out obtaining an encore. Mr. Clinton has transposed “ Fair 
Annie” from E to F to suit his instrument, the amateurs of 
which will easily apprehend his reasons. Nos. 3 and 4— 


“When the moon is brightly shining,” and ‘Come, all ad 


glad and free,” (Schifferlied) respectively in A and G, the 
original keys being preserved, are of essentially a different 
character from the preceding; their specialty being tranquil 
grace, their melodies flowing and transparent as deep, un- 
troubled streams, their accompaniments richly varied, and distin- 
guished by exquisite taste and finish. If a preference may be 
made, where all is so well deserving of admiration, we should 
suggest that these two songs are more entirely suited to the cha- 
racter and capabilities of the flute than any of the others. No 5, 
“Come, dearest, come,” the words of which are translated from a 
German lyric by Prince Albert, may be classed in many respects 
with the preceding, the melody being of the same elegant and 
flowing character, although the accompaniments are more ela- 
borate and difficult, while the modulations are more abundant and 
recherché. To perform them with effect demands a refinement 
both of expression and execution which not every flautist possesses, 
but which he who does possess may use to manifest advantage in 
the present instance. The original key, A, has again been pre- 
served: No. 6,“O that my woes were distant,” is far different 
from all the preceding, being essentially passionate and romantic. 
Miss Dolby, however, and other eminent singers, have made the 
musical public so familiar with the beauties and prominent fea- 
tures of this exquisite song, that any further description of it is 
unnecessary. Suffice it to add that Mr. Clinton has been 
again compelled to transpose the key from F sharp to F minor, 
not to D flat, as the title-page indicates. 

In the transcription of these songs Mr. Clinton has displayed 
taste, discrimination, and love for his author—indeed, the only qua- 
lities demanded for his task—in no ordinary degree; and it is 
creditable to him, that, though one of our most brilliant flautists, 
he has carefully avoided all attempt to display the mechanical pro- 
perties of his instrument, at the expense of the expressive simpli- 
city of Herr Molique’s beautiful songs. We can, therefore, re- 
commend his arrangement unconditionaily. 


“Tae Mustcat Bisovu ror 1851.” Edited by F. H. Burney. 
D’Almaine and Co. 


The Musical Bijou for the present year, if not so glittering and 
splendid in point of decoration as some of its predecessors, is 
strikingly handsome, and contains some very superior designs by 
eminent artists. The illustrations consist of the Covers, the Title, 
and Border, the Presentation Plate, the Minstrel Knight, the 
Battles of Wellington, and a portrait of Mr. Sims Reeves. The 
Covers are achieved in white, gold, and black and brown colours. 
The front cover represents a framework of intertwining branches 
and leaves, with two female figures at each side, illustrative of the 
musical art, enclosing a space for the title. ‘the back cover is 
but a skeleton of the first, the gold and dark colours being absent. 
The frontispiece, the “ Minstrel Knight,” is drawn on stone by E. 
Walker, and is tolerably well designed, but the execution is faulty, 





he title and border are exceedingly beautiful. They are very cle= 
verly designed. ‘Ihe introduced figures in the border are drawn with 
much propriety and taste. Gold and black are the only colours 
used in this illustration, The Presentation Plate is by far the neatest 
we have seen in a work of this kind. A raised framework in imi- 
tation of lace, entirely devoid of colour, surrounds a large “TO” 
in gold fancy work, neatly executed. This has a particularly 
chaste and pleasing effect. Contrary to custom, the Musical 
Bijou dispenses this year with an embroidered Contents, We do 
not think the supporters of the work have lost anything thereby. 
We have heard it laid to the charge of former numbers of the 
Musical Bijou that the old English letters employed in the econ- 
tents rendered them perfectly useless, except to those versed in 
antiquarian type. The portrait of Mr. Sims Reeves is a most 
striking and admirable likeness, by Baugniet, and should really en- 
title the volume to the strong recommendation of the public, had 
it no other merit. The expression of the countenance is caught 
with singular force and precision. ‘The Battles of the Duke of 
Wellington,” illustrative of the ‘‘ Wellington Marches,” composed 
by Stephen Glover, is well designed and coloured. The centre- 
piece consists of a group ef warriors on horseback, the Duke being 
the most prominent figure. Surrounding the group are miniature 
representations of the battles of Vittoria, Badajoz, Assaye, Ciu- 
dad Rodrigo, Salamanca, and Waterloo. The whole is sur- 
mounted by a pair of . colours, and the pedestal sup- 
ported by figures of the Foot Guards, Line, Highland, and Rifle 
regiments. It has been lithographed by E. Walker, the. artist 
already mentioned. 

The contents of the “ Musical Bijou” include various names 
well known to the public. The vocal portion has been contributed 
by Miss Ann S. Mounsey, Mrs. Mackinlay, Alexander Lee, G. 
H. Rodwell, J. H. Cave, W. H. Holmes, ~— Glover, J. L, 
Hatton, C. F. Desanges, Edwin Flood, and Guilie Alary. The 
poets who have volunteered, or whose lyrics have been borrowed 
for the nonce, are W. Bartholomew, S. Bruton, W. Beattie, E. J. 
Gill, Mrs. Macklinlay, M. Abrahams, Kirk White, A. M. Samuda, 
Lord Byron, and Herrick. This division contains nineteen mor- 
ceauxz. 

The instrumental department is not so diversified. |The con- 
tributions are confined to Stephen Glover, Ricardo Linter, M. 
Szekely, J. M. Jolly, and Wellington Guernsey. The first has 
supplied six, and the second five pieces, out of fourteen. Marches, 
quadrilles, polkas, and waltzes make up the quantity of the 
instrumental contents. 

Altogether, the “ Musical Bijou” is a very elegant and desirable 
drawing-room book, and as such will not disappoint the pur- 
chaser. 


“ Jutuien’s ALBuM For 1851.” Edited by THomas Baxer. 
Jullien and Co, 


If Jullien’s Album this year be less gorgeous in its covers, less 
resplendent with blazonry, and gold, and barbaric colours than its 
predecessors of by-gone seasons, the contents make ample amends, 
even to those who attach importance to the rich varieties of the 
modern decorative art. The covers are plain to a degree, cer- 
tainly not to a fault. The interior title-page is very neat. Scrolls 
of raised flowers on a pink ground, from lithographs of M. and N. 
Hanhart, enclose the name and date: all other ornament is dis- 
carded. Jullien’s autograph, no ‘small recommendation to the 
admirers of the celebrated conductor, is affixed. Two rich por- 
traits of Jenny Lind and Jetty Treffz, in oil colours and gold, by 
G. Baxter, are given before the Presentation Page. They are 
both beautifully done, although a certain pinknessof haze thrown 
over the pictures, deteriorates greatly from the effect. Jenny Lind’s 
likeness is not particularly good; nor does the somewhat stunted 
figure afford a happy idea of the thin and elastic Swede. Jetty 
‘Treffz’s is a better picture, and a better likeness in every respect. 
The face is not an exact resemblance, nor has the draughtsman 
caught with much truth the character of the head, but the general 
appearance is sufficiently striking to suggest the similitude. The 
figure is admirably done, and the attitude is graceful and correct. 
We acknowledge the great difficulty in obtaining an exact likeness 
by the means used by Mr. Baxter, and therefore our praise is due 
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to him for having done in so skilful a manner that which is so 
very difficult to do. Nevertheless, we see but little probability of 
this peculiar branch of the “ taking art” ever being brought to any 
thing like perfection. Mr. Baxter, we understand, has taken out a 
patent for printing in oil colours after this fashion. _If this be the 
case, we trust that for the future, when he does affect likenesses, 
he will not render them subservient to the decorations. 

The Presentation Page is exceedingly chaste and beautiful, and 
is painted on stone by the Messrs. Hanhart in raw sienna. The 
illustrations in the body of the work are two; one to the song, 
“ Rose de Mai,” the ve to the ballad, “One smile of thine.” 
The first is a picture of two young ladies; the last a picture of 
one young lady. Both are well executed in lithograph ; but as 
we do not exactly see what the pictures of the young ladies have 
to say to the songs, or in what manner they explain them, we 
shall pass them by without further notice. 

The contents of the volume ask little more for their recom- 
mendation than the mere chronicling. And first of the vocal 
section. The songs and duets are seventeen in number. They 
include among the composers the names of Balfe, G. A. Macfarren, 
E. Loder, John Barnett, Henry Smart, H. Lavenu, Roch-Albert, 
G. Stanley, T. Baker, Walter Maynard, A. M. R. Barret, G. 
Barker, Angelina and George Linley. The poets are H. J. St. 
Leger, G.-V. Irving, E. J. Gill, G. Barker, Shirley Brooks, George 
Linley, Miss Rollo, J. W, Lake, Colonel Addison, and Desmond 
Ryan. The names of some of these speak for themselves. The 
musicians have a decided advantage over the poets, The piano- 
forte department is rich in gems of Jullien, there being no less 
than six of his compositions out of fourteen pieces. Among these 
we find the “ Hungarian,”. the “Charles the Second,” the “ Hiber- 
nian,” and the “ Nepaulese ” quadrilles; the “ Derby Galop,” and 
the “ Ghoorka March.” The other composers are Osborne, K cenig, 
Fitzgerald, Vogler, Buller, and Lavenu. ‘Their efforts comprise 
fantasias, waltzes, polkas, and galops. 





BALFE’S CONCERT. 


A very large concourse assembled at Exeter Hall on the 
evening of Mcnday week, attracted by the anncuncement 
that Balfe, the popular and the talented, would take his 
benefit. That Balfe would provide good entertainment for his 
supporters; was universally anticipated; and was, to a certain 
extent, corroborated by the names of Ernst, Angri, Sims Reeves, 
Mrs. Sims Reeves, Billet, and others of note, established or pro- 
missory, being appended to his list. And yet was not Balfe’s pro- 
gramme all that it should have been. It is true that a numerous 
and efficient corps of instrumentalists were engaged, and that the 
soloists were unexceptionable; but the matter, sir, ay, the matter 
was not the thing looked for, or to be coveted, when Balfe gave a 
concert, and had such interpreters at his command. But we must 
not be too severe with the vivacious and versatile composer. 
Little doubt but that he knows the peculiar taste of John Bull, and 
supplies him with food to suit his palate. Yet Balfe, we think, 
might have had an ulterior object in view, besides pandering to the 
bilious appetites ofthe mob; and yet, again, unless he had done so, 
he, perhaps, instead of a “ benefit,” might have had a “ malefit.” 
In short, while finding fault with Balfe as a conscientious artist, 
we must award him credit as a politic man ; and so, like Mahomet’s 
coffin, between heaven and earth, he stands suspended midway 
between our praise and dispraise—laus et vituperium. 

The programme, for the most part was composed of a string of 
morceaux, Italian, and English, stale as a nine days’ herring, and 
threadbare as an Irish reaper’s wrap-raseal, Of these, we shall 
say nought, saving that, being interpreted by such artists as Mr. 
and Mrs. Sims Reeves, Mademoiselle Angri, and Miss Poole, they 
were treated better than they deserved. A new song, by Mr. 
Frank Mori, called “Come where sweet-toned Zephyrs,” and 
another by Balfe, entitled “Old Friends,” pleased us much. 
Being good, as well as new, these constituted an exception to 
nearly all the vocal music. It must be admitted, that the audience 
were as enthusiastic as ever about Mr. Sims Reeves’ “ Death of 
Nelson,” and the ballad about “other lips,” from the Bohemian 


Girl, together with popularities, duetto and solo, from Donizetti, 

and elsewhere ; but, we contend, Mr, Balfe might have done better 

on such an occasion, and should have looked larger in the eyes of 
the musical world. Whatever faults we may have found with the 
vocal section of the entertainment, we discover little or nothing in 
the instrumental department to cavil at. Ernst played two 
fantasias, the Otello, and the Airs Hongrois (both magnificently : 
for the last, he supplied his,Carnaval) ; M. Alexandre Billet per- 
formed Mendelssohn’s Rondo Brillant in E for pianoforte and 
orchestra, and the Wedding March from A Midsummer Night's 
Dreum (receiving great applause in both); and the band executed 
Balfe’s overture to Falstaff, and Lindpaintner’s “ Battle Overture.” 
What may be termed emphatically the novelty of the evening, was 
Mademoiselle Lucciola, who has come to London from Italy to 
astonish the natives. ‘The fair artist has been styled “the cele- 

brated female tenor’—to what purpose, we are at a loss to guess. 

“ Celebrated” she may be in her own country ; “female” she most 
probably is in any country ; but wherefore “tenor” in this, or any 
country, puzzles us beyond measure. Mademoiselle Lucciola cer- 
tainly has a deep contralto voice, but not deeper than that of Miss 
Masson, Miss H. B. Hawes, Mademoiselle Brambilla, and others, 
whom we never heard designated by any other name than that of 
contralto—and she has some notes which might be considered 
falsetto notes, but the quality is unlike that of a tenor, and the 
timbre is decidedly that of a woman. Despite of puffs, and parti- 
zanship, and the expectant novelty, Mademoiselle Lucciola did not 
create a favourable impression. An attempt to sing Mario’s Bac- 
chanalian song from the Prophete, was the reverse of successful ; 
although some strenuous supporters of the “female tenor” did, 
with might and main, endeavour to enforce! a repetition of her 
attempt upon the audience. In addition to what we have already 
named, Madame and Signor F. Lablache sang several times, and 
obtained encores; and Mr. Gerhard Taylor performed a harp solo. 
Mr. Frank Mori attended at the piano, and Mr. Balfe directed the 


orchestra. 





Dramatic Putelligence. 


HayMarket.—Macreapy’s Last PerrormaNncE.—Mon- 
day night was a memorable night at the Haymarket, and will 
remain so for ever in the annals of that theatre. The scene 
which occurred there can only be met with once in half a 
century ; and he who had the fortune to be present, will carry 
to his latest hour the remembrance of one of the most stirring 
and interesting incidents in his life. The immense crowds 
which assembled at the Haymarket Theatre, during the last 
few weeks of Mr. Macready’s final engagement, increasing 
every night until the last week, when the house was crammed 
to suffocation at each performance of the great tragedian, gave 
indication of what would be the state of things on Monday 
when his last appearance was announced for King Lear, his 
most transcendent personation. ‘ 

For two months previously every available seat in the house 
was taken, and for nearly three hours before the doors were 
opened the boxes, pit, and gallery entrances were besieged by 
multitudes. Every precaution had been taken to guard 
against accidents and inconveniences, and so admirably provided 
were the arrangements under the direction of Mr. Manby, 
that not a single disturbance took place during the evening, 
nor was there a moment's interruption given tu the perform- 
ance, although every part of the theatre was packed, and 
hundreds were forced to put up with standing room in the pit 
and upper boxes. Many were satisfied if they could only 
obtain an occasional glimpse of the stage; the orchestra 
was converted into stalls, and the band officiated for a part of 
the evening on the stage. 

The demonstration which took place when Mr. Macready 
appeared as the old King, may be surmised, provided the 
reader be endowed with no mean share of imagination. 
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Cheer followed cheer in. rapid succession, and rose and fell 
like a tornado near the Cape of Hope, or the simoom in 
the desert of Sahara. The actor appeared somewhat |over- 
powered at first, and seemed to express his deep feeling by a 
slight pressure of his palms together, and a gentle inclination 
of the head, but he soon recovered his entire self-possession, and 
went through his performance with all his wonted power and 
energy. We shall not attempt to describe the scene which 
followed the termination of the play. One thing struck us as 
particularly applicable to the cireumstance and occasion, and 
implied a greater compliment than any amount of ebullition 
orenthusiasm. The scene of the death was listened and at- 
tended to with breathless interest, and when Lear expired there 
was no attempt, as on former occasions, to get up an instan- 
taneous and vehement display. The sympathies of the au- 
dience were wound up beyond the usual point. Attention and 
reverence held them mute. When the old King fell dead from 
Cordelia’s arms and Kent cried, ; 


“ Vex not his ghost, 
He knows him not, who on the rack 
Of this vile world would stretch him out further ;—” 


and the band played the dead march behind the scenes, you 
might have heard a pin drop, so intense was the silence. Nor 
was this deep silence broken as long as the curtain continued 
to descend, which must have occupied the space of two minutes 
at least, until it touched the boards of the stage. Then 
indeed, the pent-up volume burst forth, and the storm raged 
with re-invigorated fury. Mr. Macready came on and every 
individual in the house rose to greet him. Upon_his retiring 
the tempest, lulled for a moment, again broke forth,,and amid 
the roar Macready’s name was heard at intervals shouted from 
all parts of the theatre. Again the great actor appeared, and 
this time it was expected he would address the audience. 
Silence was bawled out lustily by every one, and instanta- 
neously obeyed. Mr. Macready then advanced, a few paces 
towards the foot-lights, and in a few words, delivered in a 
tone of voice the most musical we ever heard, and with an 
intensity: of |feeling that penetrated the hearts of all present, 
he expressed his thanks to his “ true patrons” for the warmth 
of their reception: told them he stood, indeed, on. the verge 
of his theatrical career, that one night more, and then he 
would depart from them ; and that to that last night he would 
refer his brief expressions of regret and gratitude before bid- 
ding them farewell for ever. The cheering was then renewed, 
and throats were opened wider than before, and palms met 
together in harder clap ; and hats and kerchiefs were wildlier 
flung about, and all things were made more extravagant ; and 
so, with dignified step, and bending head, and intertwining 
fingers, and would-be-lingering looks, KING LEAR departed 
from the scene of his glories for ever and ever. 

On Tuesday, after the comedy of She Stoops to Conquer, a 
new farce in one act, entitled Good for Nothing, was produced. 
It is from the pen of Mr. Buckstone, and promises to become 
one of the most popular of his small pieces. Indeed, we have 
seldom seen a farce with so decided a moral tacked to it, or 
one in which the intention has been more legitimately carried 
out. The plot runs thus :—T wo brothers, the onea railway fire- 
man, the other a market gardener, residing together, have 
brought up a poor orphan thrown on their hands by fortune. 
Poor Nan is allowed to run at large and do as she pleases ; the 
consequence is, she becomes a regular tom-boy, a ne’er-do-well, 
or, as the title of the farce pronounces her, a “ Good for 
Nothing.” She idles all day, plays with the boys in the street 
at hop-scotch,” “ trundle-hoop,” “ string-peg,” and, no, not 
“ leap-frog” and always gets into some scrape or other. . The 





brothers, occupied with their own affairs, pay Nan little or no 
attention ; and what service they might do her is interrupted 
by disputes among themselves.as to how she should be 
treated, Harry, the fireman, contends for the application of 
moral force ; but Tom, the gardener, will listen to nothing but 
conciliatory measures and the soothing system. Between the 
physics of the one and the ethics of the other, Nan’s educa- 
tion in every respect is brought to.a stand still, and she herself 
is little better than an infant out of swaddling clothes. Nan’s 
ideas are not of the most.refined, Such domestic matters 
as combing her hair, washing her hands, and other enforced 
requisites of society, are not held in absolute regard by Nan, 
who inclines to the normal’ state of nature. It is doubtful 
if Nan ever heard the maxim, “Cleanliness is godliness,” or 
having heard it, that she ever paid it any attention. Love, 
at length—Love, time out of mind, the universal reformer of 
mankind, and every other kind—works a revolution in Nan. 
There is a certain carpenter (even Charley), who, amidst all 
Nan’s unsophistication and normality, sees glimpses of sense 
and kindliness, which lead him to entertain’ a hope that by a 
little stratagem she might be made sensible of her dusty ways, 
turn from them to the light, and behold truth with unblinking 
optics. The stratagem—one worthy of a more exalted sphere 
of life than that in which moved the honest carpenter— 
is put in force and takes effect ; Nan sets to her proper re- 
formation with hearty will; turns herself-out as agreeable 
and good looking as possible to the eye,of the carpenter, 
who wins her in the end to the promise,of teaching her 
the rudiments of. reading and writing—a happy pro- 
logue to the connubial theme—and so Nan is dismissed at 
the end with the growing respect of| the audience. 
There are several points in Nan’s history, all tending to the 
development of her character, which Mr. Buekstone has seized 
with much truth and forcibleness, and withcut which a certain 
repulsiveness would be felt. Thus, Nan’s good nature is abun- 
dantly testified in her refunding the money, scraped toge- 
ther by the brothers to bind her apprentice to! some profession, 
when they were unable to pay their rent; the soundness of 
her sense is manifested clearly and unmistakeably in reconciling 
the brothers when they quarrelled ; and the quickness of her 
intelligence becomes apparent in drawing her inference from 
the hints of the carpenter (even Charley), and applying them 
with so much readiness. With a little more, colouring, and a 
little more particularization with respect to the details, Nan 
as a sketch, would have proved worthy of Dickens, and we do 
not think we could have paid Mr. Buckstone.a higher compli- 
ment. But the rapidity of action necessitated in a one-act 
piece precludes minutie of details, and the author is compelled 
to jump at conclusions ; for which reason, we,are bound not to 
find fault with Mr. Buckstone if a small tinge of over-coloring 
be given to his picture. This praise, however, we can bestow 
upon Nan, ‘that she isthe best and most truthful character we 
have witnessed in a farce, for a very long timé.. Mr. Buckstone, 
as brother Tom, had little more to do \than to preach peace, 
and fly into a passion with every sentence ;! nevertheless, he 
did wonders with his part, and was irresistibly droll ; when he 
came on with his garden garniture all covered with mud, and 
a huge head of cabbage in his hand, he was received with 
shouts of laughter. Mr. Howe played brother Harry, in a 
very bluff and mechanical manner. Upon Mrs. Fitzwilliam’s 
shoulders fell the entire , weight of the. piece. The part of 
Nan was performed by her with. excellent. comic force, every 
shade and peculiarity of the character being caught with much 
truth. Mrs. Fitzwilliam has not been seen.in any part for a 
long time which exhibits the correctness and. versatility of her 
talent to so much advantage, 














‘at Court, was produced with unequivocal success. 





‘'burne (Mr. Buckstone), a loose ‘rustic. 








‘The! young lady is in despair. 
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*“ At the fall of the curtain, an unmistakeable and unanimous 


success was betokened'in the general cheers of the audience, 
and a loud call' was made for Mr. Buckstone and Mrs. Fitz- 
william, who aceordingly came on, and were received tumul- 
tuously:' Mr.’ Buckstone then announced the repetition of 
Good for Nothing, for every evening until further notice. 

‘On Thursday a new two act comedy, by the author (as it 
was announced) of The Vicar of Wakefield—not Oliver Gold- 
smith we’ presume, but Mr. Stirling Coyne—entitled Presented 
The story 
‘belongs to the gallant times of Charles the Second, and among 

the' persons of the drama we find Rochester, Sydney, Ether- 

edge, Secretary Pepys, Killigrew, and other flaunters in the 
court beams of the day. The plot is as follows :— 

Mistress Anne Franklyn (Miss Reynolds), is the daughter 
ofa rich mercer in the city, whose beauty and fortune has 
attracted a host of adorers, Among her ardent and most 
pertinacious admirers she reckons the Earl of Rochester (Mr. 
Davenport), Mr. Secretary Pepys (Mr. Lambert), and the 
Marquis of Flamareus (Mr. Selby), an old French emigré, 
who had been’ a ‘perruquier in his youth. To none of these 
gallants does Mistress Anne render more than her sweet looks 
and silver tongue. For simple Captain Montague (Mr. Howe), 
does ‘she’ reserve the devotedness of a true heart; but Mis- 
tress Anne is ambitious and would fain be presented at court. 
She is the more impelled to this todo spite to Lady Castle- 


' maine and other flatterers round the throne, who look upon 


‘her as an upstart, and are driven frantic with jealousy when the 
king’s admiration is turned towards her. But obstacles inter- 
vene to the presentation, the most difficult of which is the 
finding a lady of rank to present her. At last old Lady 
Trumpington (Mrs. Stanley), an ancient friend of the Frank- 


'lyns, is'raked up in Devonshire and brought to town for the 


‘purpose.’ The ‘court ladies, aided by Rochester, lay a plot to 
defeat Anne’s presentation, The court dress she has made is 
stolen, the coachmaker and’ perruquier are bribed, and old 
‘Lady Trumpington run away with. The last named inci- 
‘dent is' effected thus:—Lady Trumpington is accompanied 
from the country by her nephew, Master Geoffrey Wedder- 
Rochester, disguised 
asa countryman, calls on Gtoffrey, passes himself off as 
‘the friend of an acquaintance, makes him drunk and locks him 
up'in'a closet. The road being now clear, he meets Lady 


'Trunipington, feigns to be an envoy from the Emperor 
‘of Russia, and, by ‘some roundabout rhodomontade, which 
’ touches the old dowager’s weak points, persuades her that the 


peace of Europe depends on her intervention, and carries her 
off in a sedan to the Turkish Ambassador. The conspirators 
now muke sure of having foiled Anne and are in high glee. 
The first act ends here. 

' ‘The second ‘act opens at the house of Mrs. Anne Franklyn. 
Lord Rochester enters and 
offers to recover her carriage, dress, perruyuier, and bring back 
Lady Trumpington, provided she grants him her love. The 
dress, he informs her, is below at the door in a sedan. Though 


' offended, the lady refrains from expressing her indignation, 
''” anxious to hit upon some plan by which she might conciliate 


the — lord without compromising herself. While she is 
sonde: the French Marquis is announced, and Rochester 


ring, 
te allow to conceal himself in a closet. Anne’s servant, Mil- 


dred, then suggests the possibility of inducing the Marquis to 
“dress her hair, What a triumph for Anne to have her coiffure 
made by a Marquis! After a little finesse, the Marquis is 


‘ carried off to officiate as perruquier to the lady, but not before 


the bandbox containing the court dress is recovered from the 
sedan, by the aid of Geoffrey. Thus two objects are secured 





towards the accomplishment of the presentation. But two 
more remain: the procuring a carriage, and the recovery of 
Lady Trumpington, or finding a substitute for a patroness. 
Fortune favors the fair, no less than the brave. Mr. Secretary 
Pepys arrives in his state coach to pay Anne avisit. Mildred 


engages him, and induces him to write a note tc his coach- ~ 


man placing his carriage at her disposal. She then stows him 


away in another closet to await her mistress. All is in-good © 
train—but Lady Trumpington is not forthcoming. An idea © 
strikes Geoffrey—he attires himself as his Aunt, and carries — 
off the fair Anne to Court, and so the presentation is effected, ~ 
but not without a little farcical manceuvring, in which the | 
real Lady Trumpington appears in the Presence Chamber, — 


and the false one is carried off as a madman. 

This piece is well written. The dialogue is neat and 
pointed, and occasionally flavoured with the sauce piquant 
of right courtly wit. The characters are well contrasted, and 
drawn with spirit. The story is well developed, until towards 
the end, when the interest flags, and the tone partakes of the 
broad farce. Were it not for these exceptions, Presented at 
Court, would be irreproachable. The acting was good. Buck- 
stone was inimitable in Geoffrey. His drunken scene was 
uproariously comic, and made the audience scream with 
laughter. 
with becoming dignity and ease, and Miss Reynolds made a 
very pretty and highly agreeable City Madam, and supported 
the interests of the ladies of the Corporation with native grace 


and propriety. 

The dietibe for the most part were appropriate, but atten- 
tion was not always paid to the customs of the period. Why 
did Miss Reynolds wear her hair after the modern fashion ? 
and why did some of the gentlemen wear perriwigs, and others 
none? Also, why were the same costumes of the Igentlemen 
worn on the Mall and at Court? and why did Mr. Howe 
wear his hat on in the drawing room, in presence of a lady? 
We pause for a reply ! 





Provinctal 


Dusiin.—(From our own Correspondent.)—I informed you in 
my last of the arrival in Dublin of Jullien, accompanied by his 
excellent orchestra, the charming Jetty Treffz, Vivier, the horn- 
wonder, and lastly, and by no means the quietest portion of the 
troupe, the French drummers. Of the many and welcome visits of 
Mons. Jullien, none, I should think, have been more, if so suecess- 
ful as the present. The Rotunda has been crowded, and hundreds 
have nightly sought in vain for admission. The mmes have 
been varied on each night of the performance, and have introduced 
the soloists who produced so lively a sensation at the concerts in 
Drury-lane, during the months of November and December. Mons. 
Jullien deserves unlimited credit for his spirit in securing the ser- 
vices of so many artists of undoubted talent. The bands which, in 
nearly every instance, have been engaged for tournées in England, 
have been made up of materials which could not bear a close exami- 


nation, generally being a kind of stage scene, which required stage 


light, in the shape of a “star.” The consequence was, that the 
performances were tedious, and seldom remunerative to the spe- 
culator. Mons. Jullien has reformed this: his érou 
of artistes, of London and European fame. His band comprises 
the most eminent orchestral performers in London, amongst whom 
may be mentioned Messrs. Lavigne, Pratten, Keenig, Jarrett, 
Cioffi, Collinet, Somers, Baker, Doyle, Bezeth, V. Collins, L. Collins, 
Sonnenberg, Kliégel, Winterbottom, Band, &c. &. The ensemble 
produced by such a combination of talent is naturally very fine ; in 
fact, it is worth buying a concert ticket, if only to hear one move- 
meut of a symphony. It is the only opportunity we have of hear- 
ing many points in those great works given with delicacy and preci- 
sion, which can alone be effected by performers possessing great 
mechanical skill and long experience. 


Mr. Davenport sustained the part of Rochester | 
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All—nearly all—the artists I have mentioned have played solos 
during the series of concerts, and have met with great and deserved 
success, I would particularly mention the performances of M, 
Lavigne on the oboe, and those of Mr. Winterbottom on the bassoon, 
It was the first opportunity we had of hearing M. Lavigne in Dub 
lin. He has an extraordinary command of his instrument ; his 
tone is remarkably pure, and his taste unexceptionable. He 
played two solos, and was encored in both. Mr. Winterbottom is 
&@ great acquisition to our instrumentalists in this country. ‘The 
bassoon being an instrument so rarely studied with success, it is 
rare to meet with a performer who has any pretension above medi- 
ocrity. Mr. Winterbottom, though evidently a very young man, 
has already accomplished much: towards obtaining a distinguished 
position. He has a beautiful tone, wide compass, and plays inva- 
riably in tune. With perseverance he is sure of success. Mr, 
Viotti Collins (violin) was loudly applauded and encored for his 
clever playing in the Carnaval de Venise, Signor Cioffi obtained 
ag ar compliment for his admirable performance on the trom- 

e. 

Madlle. Jetty Treffz has been received with the greatest enthu- 
siasm, She has been in first-rate voice during her visit. At the 
concert given for her benefit, which was filled to overflowing, she 
sang Mozart’s “ Vedrai carino” deliciously, and was unanimously 
encored; and in the second act she gave some Irish melodies, 
which quite enchanted the audience, I think her voice is more 

werful than it was last season, without having lost any of 
Its sweetness. A residence in our generally condemned climate 
appears to agree with the fair artiste. I hope she will make up 
her mind to stay amongst us. She is a universal favourite, and 
will command admiration and respect wherever she may go. 

I have not yet mentioned the performance of M. Vivier. We 
have made several attempts to induce M. Vivier to visit us, but 
hitherto without success. The honour of introducing him to an 
Irish public was reserved for M, Jullien. Our curiosity was great 
to hear and see him, having heard so much mention of his talents 
) as a musician, philosopher, and homme desprit. Of the two latter 
I have had no opportunity to judge, not having any personal ac- 
quaintance with M. Vivier (although his intelligent physioguomy 
| leaves me no doubt in the matter); but of his performance on the 
| French horn I can answer; and Lagree with all who had an oppor- 
) tunity of hearing him, that he is one of the most finished and im- 
' pressive performers I have ever heard on any instrument. He is 
sure of every thing he attempts—by no means a common oc- 

; currence with performers on the horn—and his tone is magnificent. 
§, He is a first-rate singer on his instrument, which in his hands may 
be called a horn of many notes—a horn of plenty for M. Jullien, 
since it attracts crowds nightly, to hear the two or three, and I 
know not how many more notes produced simultaneously. M. 
"  Vivier's new effects are no less wonderful than pleasing; but in- 
| dependent of these he is a great performer on his instrument. 
| His success has been immense. The French Drummers have 
| created quite a furore. 
A Review (in honor of these warlike visitors) of all the regi- 
} ments stationed in Dublin took place on Thursday last, The 
| British soldiers seemed to enjoy the scene. They were mightily 
amused with the Zumbour Majeur, who had decorated his person 
with all the colors of the rainbow, and walked at the head of his 
“corps” with the authority and pomposity of a huge turkey-cock 
strutting at the head of a brood. He isa most amusing personage, 
and appears to attach no slight importance to the functions of 
tambour-major. He formed a strong contrast to the business-like 
manner and quiet demeanor of the British drum-major. However, 
the French and English soldiers appear to entertain a high respect 
for each other, which, aided by an excellent dinner, provided by the 
| town-major and the officers of the different regiments, ripened 
| into a positive attachment. M. Jullien and his orchestra were 
also invited to lunch with the officers. It is an unusual thing to 
meet French and English soldiers, arm-in-arm ; but here, when you 
meet a French soldier, he is sure to be accompanied by some of his 
ancient rivals. Of the performances of the French drummers so 
much has been said, and so many have been to hear them, that 
it would be superfluous to compliment them further. Their style 
of performance was new to us, and as introduced by M. Jullien in 



















































the Exhibition Quadrille, exceedingly effective. During the series 
of concerts we have had movements from the symphonies of 
Haydn, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn ; selections from ‘“ Robert,” 
“ Le Prophete,” “Les Huguenots,” and “Norma;” the Exhibition 
Quadrille, waltzes, polkas, &c., &c., by Jullien and Keenig. On dit, 
Jullien intends to visit America, and that the present is to be his 
last visit but one. We shall all regret the discontinuance fof 
his annual visits; he has done a great deal towards improving and 
directing the taste of the public; his concerts have served as a 
neutral ground for amateurs of the most opposite tastes. Every 
one has found something to his fancy. We shall really miss him 
when he leaves us, 

The concert for the benefit of M. Jullien, and the last of the 
present series, was the fullest of all—I understand that he has 
been very successful in Cork and Limerick. I will write again as 
soon as anything musical occurs, 


Liverpoot.—(From our own Correspondent.)—I shall com- 
mence my communication this week with the following article, 
abridged from the Courter, concerning the Liverpool Welsh Choral 
Society :—‘ This society gave its eighth public performance in the 
lecture-hall of the Mechanics’ Institution, on Wednesday last. The 
audience was numerous und respectable, though not so large as on 
a former occasion. Mr. W. Thomas conducted, and Mr. W. B. 
Rogers presided at the organ, the principal vocalists being Miss 
Williams, Mrs. Morris, Messrs. Morris, Roberts, E, Jones, and 
Pierce. The first part consisted cf selections from Handel’s 
Judas Maccabeus, and the second part of a miscellaneous selection 
of sacred music, with Welsh words. Miss Williams possesses an 
excellent organ, and read her part very correctly,: The air, “From 
mighty kings,” she sang exceedingly well, and deserved the hearty 
encore she received. Mr. Pierce sang nearly all the portions as- 
signed to him very efficiently. With due attention, proper 
training, and practice, he will soon take his place as one of our 
best local bass singers; The society is fortunate in having the 
services of Mr. Rogers, whose performances were warmly ap- 
plauded. Too much. praise cannot be given to Mr. Thomas for 
the great improvement he has effected during the short time he 
has been conductor, and if the same perseverance be displayed 
during the next year, we may expect this society to rank as one 
of our best.” 

Mrs. E. Kemble commenced a series of readings from Shak- 
speare on Wednesday week, at the Philharmonic Hall, on which 
oceasion she read the Midsummer Night's Dream, before a small 
but delighted audience. On Friday she selected Romeo and 
Juliet. The applause, as on the’ previous occasion, was incessant: 


| and spontaneous—an honour well merited by the talents of Mrs. 


Kemble. On Wednesday that most sparkling and delightful of come 
dies, Much Ado about Nothing, was the play chosen for the reading, 
The versatility of Mrs, Kemble was again conspicuous ; the war of 
words between Benedick and Beatrice were given with much 
unction, while the stolid pomposity and senility of Dogberry and 
Verges were most truthfully hit off. The reading of the scenes in 
which these two worthies appear, created roars of laughter. The 
more poetical and serious portions were delivered with graceful 
and expressive feeling. 

At our Amphitheatre the monotony of the scenes in the circle 
have been relieved by a grand military spectacle, entitled Na- 
poleon, in which M. Bastien Franconi personates the Emperor with 
a truthfulness that would make Gomersall die with envy. In 
addition, the artistes, assisted by some of the privates of the 91st 
Regiment, were dressed in the veritable uniforms worn by Napo- 
leon’s Generals and the Imperial Guard. The effect was highly 
pleasing and novel. There was no dramatic representation, but a 
series of graphic tableaux, which advantageously displayed the pe~ 
culiar excellencies of the troupe, and elicited loud applause. The 
scenes in the circle presented no novelty, though the astounding 
performances of M. Maus on the slack-wire created the usual asto- 
nishment—a more wonderful performance we never witnessed ; 
and, like George the Third when he saw the apple in the dump- 
ling, we cannot discover how it is done, The eleventh morning 
performance took place on Wednesday, before a fashionable au 


dience. 
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At the Theatre oy 00 the pantomime terminates its successful 
career next week, the last performance taking place on the 15th 
instant. On Monday evening Mr. Hackett, of American celebrity, 
will appear as Falstaff, and during his engagement, in several 
Yankee farces. 

Speaking of the forthcoming Philharmonic Concert, the ‘Times 
says, “ ‘The first subscription concert for the season takes place on 
Tuesday next, and, if the talent engaged is a criterion of what is to 
follow, we may congratulate the music-loving public on the fact 
that the forthcoming season will be one of the most brilliant that 
has taken place in Liverpool. Madlle. Angri is the only contralto 
living who can stand the test of greatness after Alboni. Asa 
singer of English ballads and the florid bravuras of Rossini, she 
holds a higher position than any foreign vocalist who has lately 
sung in English. Of Madlle. Graumann we know but little, 
though we have seen her name favourably mentioned by our con- 
temporaries, M. Jules Stockhausen has already become a fa- 
vourite, and Signor S. Tamburini gives promise of excellence. Of 
the instrumentalists, it is sufficient to say that Ernst is the greatest 
of living violinists, while Mr. F. Mori bears a name associated with 
musical attainments of the highest order. We trust that the 
chorus will this season be brought forward more prominently, and 
give us a little novelty; |for instance, some of those massive con- 
certed pieces from the Prophete, Huguenots, William Tell, Moisé, 
&c., which have nightly created such unwonted enthusiasm at the 
Royal Italian Opera. Such a step would, we feel certain, 
give universal satisfaction. Our choir is the best-voiced (if we 
may coin a word) in England, while their musical proficiency has 
been universally praised by the most critical and competent 
critics in the world.” 

I understand that Mr. Albert Smith, the wit, the novelist, the 
dramatist, and we know not how many other things, will shortly 
spent is his new entertainment, entitled, The Overland Mail, at 

e Philharmonic-hall. Wherever the all-talented Albert has ap- 
peared, he has been welcomed by overflowing audiences, and we 
advise those who love a hearty laugh, and instruction miagled with 
amusement, to go and hear the “ Prince of Smiths” relate his ad- 
ventures by sea and land. 

We hear Mr. Thomas, leader of the Philharmonic band, has 
arranged to go to London, to assist his friend, Mr. Horsley, on the 
event of the performance of David, at Exeter Hall this month. It 
is a display of zeal we are glad of being able to record. 

“ Messrs. Thomas and Haddock’s fifth Chamber Concert will be 
held on the th instant. The programme is peculiarly attractive, 
and includes the posthumous quartet of Beethoven. 

February 6, 1851. J. H. N. 


_Cizrton.—On Tuesday, the 28th ult., Mr. H. C. Cooper gave 
his annual concert at the Victoria Rooms. The programme was 
almost entirely composed of classical chamber music. The room 
was filled by an audience of little short of 400 persons. A local 
journal writes as follows:—“A more chaste and classical enter- 
tainment has seldom been heard in this city. The main features 
were selected from the instrumental writings of Mendelssohn, 
Beethoven, Spohr, and Molique, which were performed by Herr 
Molique and Mr. Cooper (violins), Mr. H. Hill, of her Majesty’s 
eee band (viola), and Mr. Scipio Rousselot, Director of the 

ethoven tt Society (violoncello). Herr Molique is a 
finished performer ; his tone pure and silvery, his intonation. 
faultless, and his style altogether suited to the interpretation of 
classical music. r. H. Hill isa master of his instrument, and, 
like Molique, depends for his effects upon legitimate expression. 
M. Rousselot’s violoncello playing is polished, and he seems quite 
at ease in the execution of the most complicated passages. With 
Mr. Cooper’s powers our readers have been long since familiar. 
The concert commenced with a quartett on F, by Molique, clas- 
sical in form, and sufficiently intricate to test the powers of the 
peers. The quartett was finely played, and the finale called 
orth repeated plaudits. Miss Owen followed in a ballad by 
Sterndale Bennett, “To Chloe in sickness.” She is young, and 
possesses a contralto voice of limited compass, but of pleasing 
quality. She sang the bailad in question, and, in the second 
part, Mendelssohn’s “ Sayoyard’s song,” slightly varied, to bring it 








within her register, with agreeable effect. The next performance 
was an andante and scherzo from a posthumous quartett, by Men- 
delssohn, in the best style of the master, original and striking ; the 
simple melody of the andanée gave prominence to the tenor part, 
and displayed to advantage the rich tone of Mr. Hill. The scherzo 
is singularly light and fanciful, and replete with passages which 
enabled the performers in turn to display their powers of delicate 
execution. The piece was effectively rendered, and an attempt 
was made to encore the scherzo, but it was not complied with. 
The first part closed with a duet concertante for two violins, 
played by Herr Molique and Mr. Cooper, which afforded a fine 
opportunity of estimating the merits of those eminent performers. 
Like most of the violin compositions of Spohr, it is full of diffi- 
culties, all the effects of expression and contrast of which the in- 
strument is capable being brought into requisition. In the alle, 
which was finely played, the tones of the two violins blended ex- 
quisitely. The theme adagio, full of tender and expressive melody, 
is given alternately to either instrument, while the other plays a 
pizzicato accompaniment. ‘The finale presto, a masterly piece of 
writing, was played with great | pgm and spirit, and elicited 
repeated bursts of applause, and a call for repetition, which was, 
however, met with no better success than attended the previous 
encore. The second part opened with Beethoven’s quartet in E 
flat, No. 10, op. 74, one of the finest compositions of its class, 
original, sparkling, fanciful, and grand, presenting effects which 
one would scarcely believe capable of being produced by so limited 
a number of instruments. he concert closed with another fine 
quartet in E minor, by the same master (No. 8, Rasamousky), 
played with precision and regard to expression, which gaye t 
utmost effect to every point. The concert finished at eleven 
o'clock, the audience being evidently gratified by the entertain; 
ment.” The quartets were led alternately by Herr Molique and 
Mr. Cooper. 

Guoucrester.—Mr. J. W. Needham’s Quartett Concert took 
place on Wednesday evening last, at the Shire-hall in this city; 
a great musical feast to those whose taste was sufficiently culti- 


vated to appreciate the selection, which for the most part was of 


the highest order. The executants, Molique, Cooper, Hill, and 
Rousselot, rendered the pieces entrusted to them with the fullest 
effect. The quartetts were one of Molique’s in F, op. 18; a pos- 
thumous quartett of Mendelssohn, op. 81; No. 10 in E flat, op. 
74, and No. 8 in E minor, op. 59, of Beethoven; a duetto con- 
certante for violins, No. 6 in D minor, by Spohr; a sonata by 
Beethoven for piano, and three songs. ‘The duet for the violins 
was brilliantly executed by Molique and Cooper, and elicited 
much applause. The songs by Miss Owen were pleasingly sung. 
Whilst we admit the high character of the music selected, we think 
Mr. Needham miscalculated the capabilities of the audience. Mu- 
sical taste requires much cultivation to appreciate.such a selec- 
tion. The two quartetts of Beethoven are of the most intricate 
and elaborate character, requiring a large acquaintance with them 
before they can be really enjoyed. There are many of his quar- 
tetts more simply constructed and more full of flowing melody, ap- 
preciable to ordinary ears. Again, why could not a place be 
found for one of the charming quartetts of Mozart or Haydn? We 
say this in good feeling towards Mr. Needham, for we consider 
that he deserves well of the inhabitants of the city and neighbour- 
hood for the spirited attempt to introduce amongst us a character 
of music rarely enjoyed out of the metropolis; and it is because 
we fear the attempt on his part to “feed babes with strong meat” 
will nip in the bud a taste which he has been mainly instrumental 
in encouraging, that we throw out these remarks. The room was 

thinly attended, but the very unfavourable state of the weather, 

and other circumstances, contributed to keep many away. The 

musical pleasures of this city have been this week agreeably varied 
by the performance at the theatre on Monday night of Balfe’s 

well-known opera of The Bohemian Girl. The musical corps con- 

sisted of Miss Rebeeca Isaacs, Miss Honnor, Mr. Travers, Sig. 

Borrani, and Herr Kuchler. The opera is familiar to all lovers of 
stage music; and we need only say that it was, for a country 

theatre, in which such representations are entirely new, most cre- 

ditably ‘performed, and was well received by a crowded and 

fashionable house. Miss Isaacs sang, “Idreamt I dwelt in 
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marble halls,” and the other parts falling to her lot, with taste 
and effect. The vocalization of Borrani, of Travers, and Kuchler, 
was admirable.— Gloucester Journal. 


Winpsor. — Tne second concert of the Windsor and Eton 
Amateur Choral Society, for the season 1850-1, took place at the 
Town Hall, by permission of the Mayor, on Tuesday evening. 
The hall was crowded in every part. The principal vocalists 
were Miss Byers, Master Hardy, Mr. John Mitchell, Mr. 8. Smith, 
Mr. Montem Smith, Mr. Marriott, Mr. Knowles, and Mr. White- 
house. The instrumentalists consisted almost entirely of members 
of her Majesty’s private band, and the band of the Royal Horse 
Guards (Blue). Dr. Elvey officiated as conductor, and Mr, E. 
Chipp as leader. The leading feature of the entertainment was 
the Cantata on the birthday of her Majesty, performed before the 
Queen, the Prince Consort, and the Court, at Windsor Castle, 
during the Christmas week. ‘The instrumental introduction 
called into action the combined force of the bands. The recitative 
— The rolling year leads on the bounteous May,” and the air— 
“ Sov'reign before whose honor’d throne,” were nicely given by 
Mr. Montem Smith, and was followed by the chorus—“ The 
signal chime breaks on the list’ning hour.” The clear shrill notes 
of the boys from St George’s choir, mingled with the full-toned 
melody of the principal vocalists, and the host of chorus singers, 
had a commanding effect, heightened by the appropriate instru- 
mental accompaniment. The madrigal— Through the realm 
from sainted pile,” came upon the audience as a welcome change. 
The chorus again broke forth in “Again the chime—again o’er 
hall and bower,” and was followed by the solo-soprano—* O 
thou Supreme o’er earth and skies,” by Miss Byers, who rendered 
the words with considerable emphasis. The solo mezzo-soprano 
—“ With thy enduring aid, O Lord,” by Master Hardy, was 
highly creditable, and promised well for the future career of the 
youthful vocalist. The semi-chorus—* Great Father, guard their 
princely race,” was excellently given. The chorus—“ Thine, 
Britannia, evermore,” concluded the Cantata, and we do not ex- 
aggerate the feeling of the audience when we say that the com- 
position, as a whole, was rapturously received. Mr. Marriott gave 
“The Death of Abercrombie ” and was warmly applauded. Dib- 
din’s words and Braham’s music, in less skilful Siete than Mr. 
Marriott’s, would have commanded a cheer from any Bricish audi- 
ence. Schubert’s German song “The Wanderer,” was well 
adapted to display the compass of voice and execution of Mr. 
Whitehouse. As might have been anticipated his ‘‘ endeavours 
to please,” were “ crowned with” an encore. Mendelssohn’s glee 
—*O hills, O vales of pleasure,” the ancient madrigal—* Down 
in a flowery vale,” and Miss Byers’s Italian song, by Donizetti, 
completed the vocal portion of the first part, which was brought 
to a close by Beethoven’s overture to Fidelio. The second part 
commenced with the “Wedding March,” by the entire band. 
Then followed a duo on the violin and violoncello; by Messrs. 
Day and Horatio Chipp (of her Majesty’s private band), on 
themes from Rossini’s Guillaume Tell. 'The execution of Messrs. 
Day and Chipp (masters of their respective instruments), called 
forth reiterated bursts of applause. Mr. Montem Smith san 
“Lily Gray,” and Mr. Knowles was encored in that established 
favourite “I’m going Jessy, far from thee.” A glee and a mad- 
rigal intervened. Then followed a solo, by Mr. Chipp, on the 

~ violoncello, which we need scarcely say was all that could be 

desired. Another glee, a ballad by Miss Byers, and the National 
Anthem concluded by far the most successful of any of the 
Society's concerts.—Abridged from the Windsor and Eton Ex- 
press. 


GLOUCESTER.—It spoke well for the attractions of the concert 
on Wednesday night, that, amidst torrents of rain and the howl- 
ing of the pitiless storm, there was mustered in the Shire-hall 
so large and so fashionable an audience as we found seated at 
eight o'clock, round the little platform raised in the centre of 
the room. The inclemency of the weather, nevertheless, had 


evidently a detrimental effect upon the attendance, as was 
evinced by numerous vacant seats, previously taken by parties 
intending to be present. A recent melancholy circumstance 
also kept away several influential families; but the select 








audience was capable of appreciating the “concord of sweet 
sounds” produced by the union of poetry and artistic, skill. 
The artistes engaged hold a position which almost place them 
above provincial criticism. Herr Molique, the ‘eminent _com- 
poser; Mr. H. C. Cooper, of the Royal Italian Opera, and. one 
of the soloists at the Philharmonic Concerts; Mr. H:) Hill, of 
her Majesty’s private band, and principal: tenor » at. the Royal 
Italian Opera; and M. Rousselot, the distinguished violoncellist, 
are all members of the “Beethoven Quartett: Society.” The' 
quartetts selected for the occasion were two by Beethoven-- 
No. 10, in E flat, (op. 74), and No. 8 in ‘E minor: (op. 59) 5 a! 
posthumous ‘quartette in F minor by the lamented Mendelssohn, 
and another by Molique himself. Besides these, there was a 
duet concertante for two violins, by Spohr. If we could make 
any distinction we should, perhaps, give the preference to. 
Mendelssohn’s quartett, although all were performed in a first- 
rate style of excellence. The duet between Herr Molique and, 
Mr. H.C. Cooper, a delicious morceau, was exquisitely rendere 
and elicited the greatest enthusiasm. Mdlle. Clara ‘Loveday, 
also gave great satisfaction by her performance of a pianoforte 
sonata by Beethoven. The instrumental part of the concert 
was varied agreeably. Three rey @ were given by Miss Owen, 
a promising pupil of the Royal Academy of Music, who pos- 
sesses a clear and musical contralto. On the whole, the concert 
was one of a highly classical character, and we only regret that 
we have so few opportunities in Gloucester of enjoying such’ a 
treat as was afforded on this occasion.” Abridged from: the 
Gloucester Chronicle. V2 ATEN IOSY 
CHELENTHAM. ~(From a Correspondent.)—Mt. ‘Woodward, ‘a’ 
highly respected entrepreneur in this town, gave a grand ‘concert 
of vocal and instrumental musi¢, on Friday ‘morning’ (the 3!st* 
ult.), at the Assembly Rooms. The ‘singers’ were Malle: Angri) 
Signor 8. Tamburini, and M. Stockhausen: the instrumentalists 
Herr Ernst (violin), and F. Mori (pianoforte). After a ‘duet: 
from Don Pasquale, by Signors 8. Tamburini and M. Stockhausen, 
Malle. Angri sang the “ Una voce” ina dashing ‘manner.’ Herr’ 
Ernst then came forward and was greatly received. ‘He played’ 
his own fantasia, Otello, in a superlative style of ‘excellence; atid 
was immensely applauded. TI never heard such fine, broad violin 
playing, allied to such deep and varied éxpression in my life. I 
ave no remembrance of Paganini, although, when,very young, I 
was present at one of his ‘concerts.’ M. ‘St sen, a clever 
bass singer, gave two songs, by Mendelssohn and Kucken, in con- 
junction. ‘That of Mendelssohn, ‘‘ On song’s bright pinions,” is 
a perfect gem; it was well sung and capitally accompanied on the 
pianoforte by Mr. F. Mori; that of Kucken. was rather insipid, 
though not devoid of a certain kind of prettiness. A soug.called 
“ Assignation,” by Mr. F. Mori, with a lively accompaniment, was 
sung with much taste by Mdile,Angri; but I did not greatly care } 
for Signor Tamburini’s Canzone Napolitaine, which followed ,it,,; 
A duet for violin and piano, on the Huguenots, by Thalberg, and ; 
De Beriot, was finely executed by Ernst and: F. Mori; but, with; 
all its brilliancy, it appeared to me very flat and stale as musicy. 
In the second part there were ‘La, ci\darem,”) by; Angri and 
Tamburini, some Swiss melodies by M. Stockhausen, and, the,; 
Carnaval de Venise by Ernst, which last most humorous and de-,; 
lightful bit of fiddling created a furore. The concert, ended , with, 
a selection from Macfarren’s Sleeper Awakened, consisting of. 4/ 
ballad, “ Forget it not.” (Malle. Angri), a serenade, “ Oh, listen: 
dearest,” (M. Stockhausen), a rondo in the bravura style, “ Gonej, 
he’s gone” (Malle Angri), and a trio, in canon, “Good night,’, 
(Angri, Tamburini, and Stockhausen), ,, All these) pieces were ex- 
ceedingly well sung, and with all I was delighted... The, serenade, 
in G major is deliciously quaint and, smooth, and,“ Gone-rhe is 
gone,” in I) flat, one of the most effective florid cavyatinas Ihave 
heard. The last was sung, with great vigour and animation, by 
Mdlle. Angri. This trio reminded me of something in the same 
composer's Devil's Opera—I forget what. I have not mentioned” 
the encores, which were too many to entimerate.’ The andiente;" 
more select and distingué than numerous, left the Assembly ‘Ooms © 
in perfect good humour with the entertainment’ that’ had’ pee” 
provided for them. Ernst alone would have been worth the price 
of a concert-ticket. Wh aah Wot? 
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Batui~The “ Ladies’ Concert,” last week, by the Harmonic 
Society, at the Assembly Room, was well attended, and passed off 
with’ ‘great‘eclat.' The singers were Mrs. Pyne and Miss Gilbert; 
Messrs.'Bianchi Taylor, Millar, Pyne, Bell, Thomas (one of Mr. 
BeFaylor’s pupils, attached to the choir of the Worcester Cathe- 
dral);' Bell, grader and Tanner. ‘The vocal selection was 
from the works of Callcott, Stevenson, Bishop, Macfarren, Parry, 
&e.' The instrumental solo players were Messrs. Salmon (violin), 
Hervey (clarionet),; and Williams (cornet-a-piston). The over- 
ture °to Cenerentola was very well performed. Henry Harford, 
Esq:, one of the vice Presidents, was in the chair. 


, CRorpon.—A troupe of artists, headed by the celebrated 
violinist, Ernst, accompanied by Mdlle. Angri, the accomplished 
contralto, Herr Stockhausen (basso), 8. Tamburini (barytone), Mr. 
Frank Mori, (conductor), gave a concert. last week at the Grey- 
hound Assembly Room. The programme contained two solos b 
Herr Ernst—both of which were magnificently played, and bot 
epcored with the greatest enthusiasm—several brilliant solos by 
Malle, Angri, in which the celebrated contralto took the audience 
by surprise, and won herself the highest honours, receiving an en- 
core for nearly every one of her songs; besides other vocal mor- 
ceaur by the gentlemen, who obtained various degrees of favour. 
The room ,.was crowded to excess, all the fashionables of the lo- 
cality attending. 

s Leamincton,—Mrs. N. Merridew’s annual Grand Morning Con- 
cett took ‘place ‘on Saturday, at the Royal Assembly-rooms. The 
executants engaged were the great violinist, Ernst; the celebrated 
contralto; Elena Angri; the accomplished pianist and accompanyist, 
Mr. F.,Mori;,the populor artists, Signor S. Tamburini and M. 
Stockhausen. ... The rooms were crowded with the rank and fashion 
of theyplaee. ;/ Mrs...Merridew was patronized by nearly one hun- 
dred; of the nobility and gentry, all of whom were present. The 
primal honours were carried off by Ernst and Angri. The great 
violinist; was. listened to with breathless attention, and applauded 
to.the echo,,,, The fair contralto created a most lively sensation. 
M, Mori's pianoforte playing was universally admired, and, in short, 
everything ‘afforded, abundant satisfaction. 


eslary 
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ly no Oeiginal Correspondence. 


' MR. ‘CHARLES MATHEWS ON METHUSALEM. 


io the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 


‘Sir “Being a Scribe of the Pentateuch, I dare not sit quietly 
and allow a palpable error pass on to deceive the public. 
“fii your valuable paper of the 26th January, 1851, I find Mr. 
Clidrles' Mathews defending himself from the attack of a gentle- 
n hominating himself “ Serew-tator,” of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, by ‘proving that Methusalem is right, and not Methuselach. 
His proof consists of great names, such as Rashi, Gemora, Dr. 
dler;"the Beth-din, &e. &. But with all due respect to Mr. 
ews, I think he is in error, and makes mistakes, to say the 
lewst of if, and ‘must beg to be allowed to state that it is impossible 
to beliéve *that ither the Rev. Dr. Adler, the Beth-din, or any 
othe? anthority has given its opinion that Methusadam is right and 
Methusalach is wrong, because it is inconsistent in the extreme. 
Evéir supposing’ that these parties would have pronounced as Mr. 
M? states (which I deny), their opinion could not be valid, because 
there ‘are thousands of Hebrew bibles in print, and, perhaps, thou- 
sands of written Hebrew Pentateuchs in England, wherein you can 
onily'fiid five times in Genesis and once in Chronicles the name “ Me- 
thusélach,” of, as the Rev. Dr. Raphael spells it, “ Methushe Ich,” 
of, thore properly, “ M’thushelahh,” as the last letter is a hheth, 
ad hhishuthm 
more aspirate than a single h, thus, newan : read the conso- 
nants.,above, the word from right to left, like R. Hebrew written 
and.read, and, you will find it right. I consider that Mr. Mathews 
has made a farce of it. 
a - Lam, Sir, yours, respectfully, 
Salford, Manchester. M. H. §, 


10 the Editor of the “ Musical World.” 


Dear Sir,—I am fully aware that J. B. Cramer was born in Ger= 
many, yet our own country justly claims the merit of having edu- 
cated the.artist, and made the man. “In mind and principle, in 
language, in an ardent attachment to the government under which 
he lived, and in the true inheritance of those distinguished traits 
which so peculiarly distinguish the Englishman, Mr. Cramer has 
always been considered a native of Britain.” 

The above I have taken from an account of his life, 

I anion Sir, ; 
ours, very tru 
Feb. 5th, 1851, — Onbuinia, 











Miscellaneous. 


Mr. Linpsay ‘Stoper’s Sorses.—The first of the annual series 
of these chamber performances took place on Tuesday, the 28th 
ult:, at the New Beethoven Rooms, Queen Anne Street. The 
programme was ogres good, and comprised several novelties. 
Pinto’s sonata in G minor, for pianoforte and violin, was not the 
least acceptable of these. This composition of an original and 
accomplished musician was, among others, lately rescued from 
oblivion by M. Alexandre Billet. Beethoven’s sonata in C (op. 102) 
for pianoforte and violoncello, was introduced by Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper. This is one of the latest works of the composer; and, 
although abounding in eccentricities, evidences a profundity of 
thought, and acommand of beautiful ideas, even to profusion. Both 
sonatas were admirably executed. In the first, Mr. Lindsay = 
obtained the aid of Mr. Dando; in the latter, Mr. Lucas. Beetho- 
ven’s trio in E flat (op. 70, No. 2), by Messrs. Sloper, Dando, and 
Lucas, was welcomed by the audience as an old and familiar friend, 
and was a highly interesting performance. Mr. Sloper exhibited 
his solo power in Handel's Chaconne in G, from the Suite de Piéces; 
a single movement from Heller’s sonata on Mendelssohn’s “ Volks- 
lied ;” the presto scherzando in F sharp minor of the last-named 
composer ; and four compositions of his own, including a serenade, 
two studios, and a¢arentella. The serenade and éarentella are old 
acquaintances, but the two studios are new, and, unless we are 
greatly mistaken, will add considerably to Mr. Sloper’s reputation 
as a composer. Mr. Sloper’s pianoforte playing made a decided 
impression, being honoured with frequent and warm plaudits. His 
facility of execution was displayed to singular advantage in the 
rapid and brilliant passages of the ¢arentella The vocal music was 
assigned to Miss Dolby and Mr. Benson. Miss Dolby sang Mendel- 
sshon’s “© sage mein Herz” and “Jagd Lied,” and a ballad 
entitled “Ida, Ida,” by Miss Laura Barker. She was in fine voice, 
and sang to perfection. Mr. Benson gave Mozart’s “ Forget me 
not,” and a new song, “ Meeting and Parting. Mr. Sloper accom- 
panied both singers. 

Ferprxanp Hitxer, the composer and pianist, is in Paris for a 
short time. 

Avuser AND Axpont.—The name of the opera which Auber is 
writing for Alboni is La Corbeille d’ Oranges. 

Bourre, the celebrated comedian, is about to re-open the Vau- 
deville. 

Irarzan Opera 1x Dunrin.—The Dublin public will be disap- 
pointed of their promised treat. Norma, Lucrezia Borgia, and the 
other operas which were to have been performed by a caste, rarely 
equalled on a provincial tour, which included Madame Grisi, Miss 
Bassano, Sims Reeves, &c., will not be done; as, in consequence of 
the severe indisposition of Madame Grisi, which precludes the pos- 
sibility of her performing for some weeks to come, the tour is 
abandoned. 

‘'ne Sacrep Harmonic Society repeat their performance or 
“Tsrael in Egypt” for the last time on Wednesday next, the 12th 
instant. 

Gustavus Brooxs, and Mrs. Mowatt, the American actress, 
have been performing at the ‘Theatre Royal, Dublin, with consider- 
able success. Their selection of characters has been the usual 
round of provincial legitimacy. 
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_ Crospy-HALt.—Mr. Dando’s second Quartet Concert took place 
on Monday evening. The principal pieces were Haydn’s quartet 
in F major (No. 82); Mozart’s quartet in G major (op. 10) ; 
Mayseder’s sestet in D major (op. 55) ; and Beethoven's trio in E 
flat major (No. 1, op.1). ‘The stringed instruments with Mr. 
Dando were Messrs. A. Mellon, Hill, W. Thomas, Lucas, and 
Severn. Kate Loder took the principal part in Beethoven’s trio, 
- and played Mendelssohn's Caprice in A minor for the first t'me in 
public. Miss Dolby introduced a cantata of Miss Laura Barker, 
called “ none,” and Mendelssohn's lieder “‘ O Sage Mein Herz,” 
and “ Jagd Lied.” Mr. Rae accompanied the vocal music. The 
third concert takes place on Monday, February 24. 

Miss Bassano.—It will be seen, by a reference to our adver- 
tisement page, that this favourite vocalist continues to receive her 
pupils in town, the Dublin operatic tour, which Miss Bassano 
was to have joined, being abandoned in consequence of the illness 
of Madame Grisi. 

Mr. Linpsay Stoper’s second soirée of Chamber Music will 
take place at the New Beethoven Rooms, on Tuesday evening. 

Royax Society or Musicians.—The Governors and Court of 
Assistants of this institution, which has been established upwards 
of a hundred and thirteen years, have just presented the donors 
and members with the annual report. The list of claimants con- 
sists of eleven members, thirty-eight widows, and twenty-three 
children. During the past year the receipts were £2,676 17s. 9d.; 
the expenditure (including allowances to claimants) £2,048 16s, 10d. 
Temporary relief, £150 4s. 6d., Funeral expenses, £36, Apprentice 
premiums and gratuity, £55. Widow's dowry, £21 10s. Schooling 
£34 19s. Benefactions to non-claimants and aged claimants, 
£56 19s., £2,622 2s. 9d., leaving a balance of £54 14s. Cash at 
bankers, Christmas 1850, £261 4s. 11d. The property of the 
Fund is as follows :-—£22,700 Three per Cent Consols; £19,650 
ditto, Reduced; £7,000 ditto, South Sea; £10,139 Three and a 
Quarter per Cents. ; making a total of £59,489, and yielding an 
interest of £1,810 Os. 8d, per annum. 

Tuearricats at Winpsor Castiu.—The Queen gave a dra- 
matic representation on Friday evening, the 31st ult., at Windsor 
Castle. About eight o’clock her Majesty the Queen and His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, with their Royal Highnesses the 
Prince of Wales, Prince Alfred, the Princess Royal, the Princess 
Alice, and the Princess Helena entered the temporary theatre, in 
which the performance took place, accompanied by the distin- 
guished guests staying at the Castle, and attended by the Ladies 
and Gentlemen of the Royal Household in waiting. Her Majesty's 
private band was in attendance during the evening in an ante- 
room. The Queen and Prince Albert having been conducted to 
their seats by the ladies and gentlemen of the houschold, and the 
visitors being also seated, the performance commenced, The fol- 
lowing was the programme :—By command, her Majesty's servauts 
performed Shakspere’s Comedy of As You Like It. Duke, Mr. King; 
Frederick, Mr. C. Fisher; Amiens, Mr. J. Binge; Jaques, Mr. 
Charles Kean; Le Beau, Mr.. James Vining; Charles, Mr. F. 
Cooke; Oliver, Mr. Ryder; Jaques (Son of De Bois) Mr. G. 
Everett; Orlando, Mr. Alfred Wigan; Adam, Mr. Bartley ; 
Dennis, Mr. R. Cathcart; Touchstone, Mr. Keeley; Corin, Mr. 
Addison ; Sylvius, Mr. J. F. Cathcart; William, Mr. Meadows ; 
Eustace, Mr. Daly; Louis, Mr. Stacey; Foresters Mr. Miller, 
Mr. Pendergrass, Mr. Hodges, Mr. Butler, Mr. Lomax, Mr. Stirling, 
Mr. Nye, and Mr. Field; Rosalind, Mrs. Charles Kean; Celia, 
Miss Vivash; Phoebe, Miss Le Clercq; Audrey, Mrs. Keeley. 
Director, Mr. Charles Kean; Assistant-Director, Mr. George Ellis. 
The theatre arranged and the scenery painted by Mr. Thomas 
Grieve. 

Mr. Macreapy’s Benerit.—Mr. Macready will take his fare- 
well of the British Public, on his benefit night, at Drury Lane 
Theatre, on Wednesday, the 26th inst., when he will appear in the 
tragedy of Macbeth. Between the first and second pieces, the 
long-celebrated tragedian, whose energy and other remarkable 
powers are so unabated that the term veteran can only have re- 
ference to his length of service, will speak his parting, and, no 
doubt, touchingly eloquent address. It will be something to re- 
member. Mr. Macready feels intensely when he utters the lan- 


guage of imaginary characters. What will be his sensations when 





speaking his own words—-when acting his own part? Those are 
trying times for favourite performers. It is like pulling them u 
by the roots, for there is a fascination in the applause of mankind, 
a charm in excelling, to which the player clings, and for the pro- 
fession of his choice he has no common affection; and what will he 
not endure, what will he not attempt, what will he not sacrifice to 
maintain a position—ay, the prospect of a position in public esteem ? 
Mr. Macready’s retirement is an event of such importance, that 
persons of distinction are anxious for permission to stand upon or 
near the stage during his address, and many are making great efforts 
to take subordinate parts in the performance of Macbeth. As the 
night approaches, the interest will increase, and Drury-lane will 
not be spacious enough to accommodate half those who want places. 
There will be much to reconcile the eminent performer to the step 
he takes, independently of the prospect his social position presents 
—much to alleviate the pain of that “ Farewell.” pA am how- 
ever, we will not speculate, but, in common with others, we look 
with much curiosity for his latest words in reference to the Drama 
he has so long and materially helped to uphold, anid to himself, its 
principal living representative.—Era. 

Tue Eart or Witron.—This accomplished amateur is about to 
publish a collection of Hymns, Chants, and Responses, arranged by 
himself. We hope to have an opportunity of pointing out their 
merits to our readers, 

Sussex Hatx.—A concert was given at this hall last week, in 
aid of the “ Youth’s Benevolent Society.” A large audience was 
collected by the attractive names of Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves, 
Madile. Magner, and Mr. Whitworth, and the programme gave 
entire satisfaction. : 

Mr. Von Horr, the well known vocalist, is about to proceed to 
Italy, for the purpose of studying a year or two at Milan, under 
Mazzucato, and other eminent masters of the Italian school. 

Mapame Oury.—This eminent pianiste is, with her husband, 
the well known violinist, in Paris. 

Mr. Praxzcenr, the excellent pianist and composer, is at present 
one of the musical “ lions’ of the Paris salons. 

Mr. JAmes Wattacx.—We are happy to state that this ad- 
mirable actor, the great type of his class, has recovered from his 
late severe indisposition, and will shortly make his appearance at 
the Haymarket theatre. His welcome will be a bumper and a 
salvo. 

Sprontrnt, the celebrated composer of Za Vestale, and other well 
known operas, died on the 24th of last December, aged 72, at 
Majolati, near Ancona. He was for more than twenty years Di- 
penten, oem of the musical establishments of the King of 

russia. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Several notices of concerts, reviews of miusic, and other matters, 
are unavoidably postponed till next week. 
Dramaticus.—We shall do our best to answer the questions. 





Erratum.—In Marsyas’ letter, published in our last, an error 
occurs in page 77, line 22, where “ medium-sized bores” should 
read “ medium-sized holes.” 








Adbertisements. 
MUSICAL 
ANTED, as Articled Music Pupil, for a Term of Years, 


a Youth who has received a liberal education. For particulars apply to C, 
D. Hackett, Mus. Bac., Oxon, Organist of the Parish Church of Liverpool. 


APOLLONICON. 


y r : 
UESDAYS, THURSDAYS, SATURDAYS—Mornings, Two; 
Evenings, Eight; precisely.—The most perfect Work of Musical Mechanism in 
the world, upon which six Professors perform at the same time. Admission, Is. ; 
reserved seats, 1s. 6d. Programme—see Morning Journals each day of performance. 
Royal Music Hall, adjoining the Lowther Arcade. 
N.B.—The elegant Hall, capable of receiving 1,500 persons (the best for sound in 
London), is engaged on and after Monday the 10th Fe! ,» Mondays, Wednes- 








‘days, and Fridays in each week for Italian Operatic Concerts by the first { 
Ditector=Siguor Montelli. e y st Artistes 
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“NEW BEETHOVEN ROOMS, 


QUEEN ANNE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 


M. ALEXANDRE BILLET 
Begs to inform his Pupils and the Public that his 


CLASSES OF PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
have recommenced for the season. 
Applications for terms, and all particulars, to be addressed to the NEW 
BEETHOVEN ROOMS, Queen Anne Street. 


NEW BEETHOVEN ROOMS, 


27, QUEEN ANNE STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 
M®. W. REA begs to announce that he will give three perform- 


ances of Classical Pianoforte Music, assisted by the most eminent artists, on 
Wednesday evening, Feb. 12th, Friday evening, Feb. 28th, and Friday evening, 
March 14th, to commence at eight o’clock. Tickets to be had of the principal 


music publishers. 
MR. HENRY C, COOPER 


BESS to inform his Pupils and Friends, that he has returned 
to London for the Season. Terms for Lessons, Concerts, &c., to be had at 
37, Howland Street, Fitzroy Square. 


MISS BASSANO 


BESS to inform her friends, pupils, &c., that, in consequence 
of the severe indisposition of Mde. Grisi, the projected Tour in Ireland will 
not be proceeded with. Miss B will thetefe be bled to ti her 
instruction in singing without interruption. 
All communications are to be addressed to Miss Bassano, at her residence, 19, 
Osnaburgh Street, Regent’s Park. ) 


SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, EXETER HALL. 


(CONDUCTOR, Mr. COSTA. The Last performance of Han- 
dél’s Oratorio, ISRAEL IN EGYPT, will take place on Wednesday next, 
Feb. 12; The orchestra, including 16 double basses, will consist of nearly 700 
performers. Tickets, 3s.; reserved seats in area or gallery, 5s.; central area 
(numbered seats), 10s. 6d. each—at the Society’s office, 6 in Exeter-hall; or of 
Mr. Bowley, 53, Charing-eross. f 


COMPOSITIONS BY E. SILAS. 


0 SALUTARIS HOSTIA, Sacred Song. 
SOLO, for Violoncello, with orchestra or pianoforte accompaniment. 
CAPRICE No. 1, for the pianoforte. 
LES FANNALLS, Caprice No. 2, 
PENSEES FUGITIVES, for the pianoforte, 
NOCTURNE, for the pianoforte, 
ROMANCES, 
TRIO for Pianoforte, Violin and Violoncello. 
In the Press, 
CONCERT STUCK, for Pianoforte and Orchestra. 
Cramer, Beale, and Co., 201, Regent Street. 


CURES FOR THE UNCURED ! 


FOLLoway's OINTMENT.—Cure of a Bed Leg of more 
than sixty years’ standing.—Mr. Barker, of No. 5, Graham’s Place, 
Drypool, near Hull, had ulcers on his leg from the age of 18 until upwards 
of 80, arid although for many years he had sought the first advice in the 
country, nothing was found to cure them. He often suffered excruciating pain for 
long periods together, which incapacitated him from attending to his business. He 
had given up all hopes of getting a cure, when at last he was persuaded to try Hollo- 
way’s Pills and Ointment, which he did, and however wonderful it may appear, the 
leg was thoroughly healed by their means, and by continuing to use the Pills alone 
after his leg was well, he has become in health so hale and hearty as now to be mote 
active than most men of fifty. N.B.—he truth of this extraordinary statement can 
be * aones for by Mr. J. Cy Reinhardt, 22, Market Place, Hull. February 20th, 
1850. 

The Pills should be used conjointly with the Ointment in most of the following 
cases :— 


























Bad Legs Coco-Bay Contracted and Lumbago Scurvy 

Bad Breasts Chiego-foot Stiff Joints Piles Sore-heads 

Burns Chilblains Elephanitasis Rheumatism Tumours 

Bunions Chapped hands Fistulas Scalds Ulcers 

Bite of Mosche- Corns (Soft) Gout Sore Nipples Wounds 
toes and Sand- Cancers Glandular Swell- Sore-throats Yaws 
Flies ings Skin-diseases 


Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand, (near Temple Bar,) London. and by all re- 

etable Vendors of Patent Medicines throughout the Civilized World, in Pots and 

oxes, at 1s. 1}d., 25. Od., 4s. 6d., 11s,, 22s., and 388. each, There is avery conside- 
rable saving in taking the larger sizes. 


N.B,—Directions for the guidance of Patients are affixéd to each Pot or Box 


" (THE VOICE THAT BIDS US WELCOME HOME,” Ballad 

written by T.G. Carpenter, Esq., composed and dedicated to his sincere 
Esq., (Harrow Weald) by W. T. Wrighton, price 2s, 
Bishopsgate-street Within, 


MR. LINDSAY SLOPER’S SECOND SOIREE 


OF CHAMBER MUSIC 


wit take place at the NEW BEETHOVEN ROOMS, 

27, Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Square, on TUESDAY next, the llth 
inst., to commence punctually at half-past eight o’clock. Mr, Lindsay Sloper will 
be assisted by Miss Birch, Miss E. Birch, Mr. Blagrove, and Mr. Hancock. The 
third and last Soirée or Tuesday, the 25th inst. ‘Tickets half-a-guinea each, may 
be had at the principal Music Warehouses, and of Mr. Lindsay Sloper, 7, South- 
wick Place, Hyde Park. 


MR. W. STERNDALE BENNETT 


RESPECTFULLY announces that his SEVENTH ANNUAL 
SERIES of PERFORMANCES of CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE MUSIC will 
take place at the Hanover-square Rooms on Tuesday evenings, Feb 25, March 
18, and April 8. To commence ‘at half-past:8 o’clock. Subscription tickets, one 
guinea; triple tickets (to admit three to any .one concert), one guinea; and single 
tickets (to admit to any one concert), half a guinea. To be had at all the principal 
music warehouses, and of Mr. W. 8. Bennett, 15, Russell-place, Fitzroy-square. 


NEW FLUTE MUSIC, Bi 


IX MELODIES by B. MOLIQUE (Lieder ohne Worte)— 
Transcribed for the Flute and Piano by J. CLINTON. 


friend, B. Bernasconi, 
Brewer and Co., 23, 


on: 











No. 1. “If o’er the boundless sky.” exe oka Price 2s. 0d. 
» 2 “Fair Annie.” pe qe ose -~ » 2s. Od. 
» 3. “When the moon is brightly shining.” ... » «28. Od. 
s» 4 ‘Come all ye glad and free.” ove ove vv «2s, Od, 
» §&. ‘Come dearest, come.” ... ines ove » 2s. Cd 
», 6 Oh! that my woes were distant.” oes vy «28. Od. 
Six LrepER onNE Wonrrte, by F. MenpELssonn BARtHOLpy, Or. 57.—Tran- 
scribed for Flute and Piano by J. CLinton. 
No. 1. “ All Deutsches Lied.” ... ove eo » 2s. Od. 
» 2. ‘* Hirtenlied.” pa eo nae eco 9» «28. Gd. 
» & “Zuleika.” ... ove eve ove ove » 38. Od. 
» 4 “ Rheinisches Volkslied.” ... ae o06 w «2a. Od, 
» 5. “ Venetianisches Gondellied.” ... eee o. = ee 
ie err ae » 4. Gd. 
Original Melodies for Flute and Piano by S. PERctvAL, op. 4. 
No. 1. ‘ Moderato con Espressione,” 
» 2. “ Andante Malinconia.” } price 3s. 
iy 3. “ Allegretto Grazioso.” 


Wessel and Co., 229, Regent Street. 


NEW VOCALISES AND METHODS, 








1. Bordogni, 24 Vocalises for all voices, (an easy set) ..« eco ©6128, 
2. Bordogni, 12 Vocalises for Contralto .... os o oe 12s, 
3. Bordogni, 36 Vocalises for Soprano, 3 books, each .. . 10s. 
4. Bordogni, 12 Vocalises for Mezzo Soprano... oe ores LS, 
5. Bofdogni, 12 Vocalises for Bass ... ‘se or  o  o 128. 
6. Zingarelli, 24 Solfeggi... Gee ec eco oe os | ee 1 
7. Of tint, 20 Exerci ee 
8. Scuola Italiano di Canto, 2 books, each ove “ oe 48, 
9. Vaccaj’s New Ptaetical Method 46 «+ e+ se oe 158, 
10. Catrufo’s New Method ove ovo eve oe eve oe 15s. 
ll. Garcia's New Method ove os a aa oe 303, 
12. Pauseron’s Complete Method ie = 428, 


T. BOOSEY and CO., 28, Holles Street. 


BALFE’S NEWEST BALLADS, 


“ (LD FRIENDS,” sung by Mdille. Angri. 
“Ah! would that I could love thee less,” sung by Mrs.’Sims Reeves. Each 2s. 
Published by Campbell, Ransford. and Co,, Pianoforte Warehouse and Musical 
Circulating Library, 53, New Bond Street. 


CARTE’S PATENT FLUTES, 


ME: CARTE will introduce his new FLUTES in the course of his 
Lectures on INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, at the Royal Institution, Manchester, 
on the mornings of the 10th, 14th, 17th, and 2Ist February; at the Collegiate In- 
stitution, Liverpool, on the evenings of the llth, 14th, and 18th February; and at 
the Church of England Literary Institution, Shrewsbury, on the 12th and 19th 
February. 

Just published, a SKETCH of the successive IMPROVEMENTS made in the 
FLUTE, with a Statement of the Principles upon which Flutes are constructed, and 
a Comparison between the relative Merits of the Ordinary Flute, the Flute of Bashm, 
and Carte’s two new Patent Flutes. By RICHARD CARTE. 

Publishers: Rudall, Rose, and Co., 38, Southampton-street, Strand ; Addison, 210, 
Regent-street ; Keith and Prowse, 48, Cheapside ; and Cocks and Co, 6, New Bur- 
lington-street, Price 1s.; or if sent by post, Ia, 6d, 
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ST, MARTIN'S HALL, 89, LONG ACRE. 


ALEXANDRE BILLET begs to announce a series: of THREE 

M. EVENING PERFORMANCES of CLASSICAL PIANOFORTE 
SIC, iniliustration of the Works of the great Composers, on Tuesdays, Feb- 
ruary 11thand 25th; and March 11th, To commence at 8 o'clock precisely. 
| ‘Tickets for a Single Concert, 2s. ; Reserved Seats, 4s. ; Subscription to 
Reserved Seats for the Series, 10s. 6d. To be had at St. Martin's Hall ; 
of Wesset and Co., 229, Regent Street, and the principal Music Publishers. 


PROGRAMME OF THE FIRST PERFORMANCE, 


1. Sonatain F.sharp major, Op.78 . . . - BEETHOVEN. 
2 Prelude & Fugue in A flat ° : : ° Bacu, 

* ? Prelude & Fugue in F . A Bet ee - « HANDEL 
3, Sonata in C minor ¢ -e ° . " . ‘ - WoELF.. 
4, sot es Het oy sg E & - ™ ses Wansinasbint 


5. Sonata in B minor . r ; : : 4 Haypn 
6. Selection of Studies— 
A minor i ; . : j . : STEIBELT. 
D major Se aD Pere on tEM slack X CRAMER. 
C minor ‘ ; ° ° . : ; 
G major oe . » Zins . - Moscue.ss. 
C sharp minor SEM PUES an ghee get Vien | Py Cuorin. 


PROGRAMME OF THE SECOND PERFORMANCE, 


1. Sonata in E flat minor aS a PSs) eke Pinto, 
2. Prelude & Fugue in G minor (Cat’s Fugue) + +  Scarvarti. 


Prelude & FugueinDmajor ©. . . . MENDELSSOHN, 
8. Fantasia in A, Op. 16 (Dedicated to KorEnT W.S.B 
Sonumann) . 3 - 0, DENNETT. 


4. Sonata in C minor, Op. 35 (Dedicated to CLementr) 4 Doussex. 
5. Allegro di Bravura foe hg ae Cipriani Porter. 
6. Lieder ohne Worte . ; " ° ; . . MENDELSSOHN. 

No. 4, Second Book, 

No, 6, Sixth Book. 

No. 1, do. do. 

No. 4, do. do. 


PROGRAMMER OF THE THIRD AND LAST PERFORMANCE. 


1. Sonata in B minor, Op. 40 (Dedicated to Coervsini) CLEMENTI 

ion &FugueinF . s . é A A Bacu. 

Prelude & Fugue in E minor . . . x MENDELSSOHN. 

8. Grand Sonata in B flat, Op.106., . 4 . . BEETHOVEN. 
8, Andante con Variazioni in B flat, Op. 83 (Posth. M 

Works, No 11) ; i" mt . ‘t a 

5. Ronudoin A minor . ‘ ; . . ‘ ‘ - Mozart, 

6. Selection of Studies: 



























C minor ‘ . ‘ rs . , R . Hummer. 
E flat. . " q é . " ‘ MAcFARREN. 
D minor ea rs ; . . é ‘7 . Hrmter. 
D flat major rane” Rie cuts kee - HENsELT. 
A minor ‘ F THALBERG. 





M. SCIPION ROUSSELOT 


HAS the honor to announce to the Members of the BEETHOVEN 
QUARTETT SOCIETY, and to Musical Amateurs, that he will give a series of 


Taree Pexrormances or Crassicat Music, ror IxstRumENTS 
AND VoIcsgs, 


including Trios, Quartetts, Quintetts, and Septets, selected trom the Works of 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, and other Classical Composers, Further particulars will be 
duly announced. 

The Meetings will be held at 27, Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Square, on the 
a at a Quarter past Kight o'clock; February the 26th, March the 12th 
and 26th, 

M. Ss. ROUSSELOT will spare no exertions to render the Performances of these 
Parties in every way worthy of the distinguished patronage he has hitherto enjoyed ; 
and having been honoured by promises of support from Members and Subscribers of 
the Beethoven Quartett Society, early notices from others will much oblige and 
gratify him, as preference will be given to the former Members and Subscribers, 

Subscriptions for the Three Performances, One Guinea, to be had of 
Messrs. Rousselot & Co.. Importers of Foreign Music, Instruments, &c., 66, Conduit 
Street, Regent Street; also Mr. Betts, Musicseller, Royal Exchange. 


PIANOFORTE WORKS BY BRINLEY RICHARDS, 


MiDSUMMER DAY, Scherzo, 4s.; Danish Air, 3s.; Estelle, 
Grand Valse, 3s. ‘‘ Some of the best modern effects of Pianoforte Music 
are here produced with comparatively little trouble to the performer. We can 
most conidently recommend these compositions to the use of teachers of the 
Pianoforte —Dramatic and Musical Review, Feb. 1, 1851. 

CRAMER, BEALE & CO’S, 201, Regent-street, and 67, Conduit-street, 





HERR ERNST 
BEING absent on a PROVINCIAL ‘TOUR, requests that all 
Letters, Communications, and. Engagements 


during his absence from town, may be addressed to Herr Ernst, under cover to 
M. FRANK, 
12, MARGARET STREET, CAVENDISH SQUARE. 


DENT’S IMPROVED WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


J. DENT, Watch and Clock Maker, by distinct appoint- 
« ments to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince Albert, and H.I.M. the Emperor of 
Russia, most respectfully solicits from the ‘public an inspection of his exte 
STOCK of WATCHES and CLOCKS, embracing ali the late modern improvements 
at the most economical charges. Ladies’ Gold Watches, with gold dials, jewelled in 
four holes, 8 guineas ; Gentlemen’s, with enamelled dials, 10 guineas; Youth’s Silver 
Watches, 4 guineas. Warranted accurate-going Lever Watches, jewelled in four holes 
6 guineas.—E. J. Dent, 82, Strand; 33, Cockspur-street; and 34, Royal Exchange 
(Clock Tower Area). 


CORNOPEANS, SAX-TUBES, OPHICLEIDES, 


va % 

ROMBONES, TRUMPETS, FLUTES, ACCORDIONS, &c. 

J. J. HAITE, Musical Instrument Maker to the Army and Navy, 76, Leadenhall-st., 
London, sells cornopeans from 30s. ; do., Courtois model, 3/ 10s, and 4/. 4. ; do., Besson 
model,4/.10s. and 5/, 5s. Sax tubas, E flat tenor, 3/. 15s.; B flat alto, 37. 3s. ; B flat bass 
6/.; contra bass, 82. All other brass instruments equally cheap. Concert flutes, cocoa- 
wood, eight G. S. keys, patent head, turning slide, &c., 1/. 1s., 12. 5s., and 1, 10s, Fla- 
geolets, 2s. 6d., ditto, cocoa, and G. S. keys, 15s. Clarionets, six keys, 18s. Violins, 
good from 5s.; a good toned violoncello at 35s.; a choice selection of old violins 
and cellos by the great makers, at reasonable prices. Haite’s celebrated violin strings, 
Roman and Anglo-Roman; send postage stamps, and try a first at 2d.; good bows 
from 2s. An immense variety of accordions and flutinas, and book of airs for ditto. 
Music paper, Is. 6d. per quire. MS. music books, &. Cit, reeds from Is. per doz, 
J. J. Haite, being a theoretical and practical musician, warrants his instruments, all 
of which are tried and proved upon the premises.—Orders, accompanied by Post- 
office — for the amount, made payable to John James Haite, attended to the 
same day. 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


Angela. Romance. Dedicated to the Lady Robert Grosvenor 
“Mr. Brinley Richards’ “ Angela,” though essentially popular in style, 
strongly indicates the hand of an accomplished musician.” —Morning Post. 
Mendelssohn’s “ First Violet.” Py eee ase 1 6 
Mendelssohn's “Maid of the Ganges.” Dedicated to Stern- 














dale Bennett, Esq_... aie wt sii seo i 0 

‘(In the arrangement of these two charming melodies by the lamented 

Mendelssohn for the Pianoforte, Mr. Richards has very effectively adopted 
the style of the celebrated Lieder ohne Worte.”—Herald. 

The Fairy’s Dream. Romance ah a aa 2 6 

Picciola, ou le Chant du Captif. Dedicated to Mrs. Anderson 2 6 

Sybil. Romance. (Second Edition) ae aa ibe UB 


“The style of these compositions is the most attractive of modern Piano- 
forte music,—and whether for variety and sweetness of effect, or for frequent 
indication of a graceful elevation of musical thought, combined with a mode- 
rate degree of difficulty in execution, we have never met with three pieces 
by a native co nposer which were calculated to give so much satisfaction to a 
candid reviewer. Nothing can be more useful to young students of the modern 
school of Pianoforte playing than such compositions as the above.—Dramatic 
and Musical Review. September. 

Premier Nocturne. (Second Edition.) ... pt eee 2°6 


The Irish Emigrant. Arranged as a Rondo nits 2 6 

“‘ Among the recent examples of the style of Pianoforte music at. present 
in vogue, few more successfully appeal to the exigencies of popular taste, and 
more thoroughly realize the beau ideal of fashionable elegance than the 
above-named publications. Sybil, Picciola, Premiere Nocturne, and The Fairy's 
Dream, are all specimens of Mr. Brinley Richards in his most happy and 
fluent manner, They abound in ad captandum melody, and are overrun with 
passages both brijliant and neatly turned. The principal objection to the 
modern Pianoforte music of the drawing-room is a certain affectation of sen- 
timent, from which Mr. Richardsis entirely free. In his lightest passages there 
is a certain refinement, which indicates a desire to satisfy the amateur and 
the prof imul ly. and must render his pieces acceptable to both.’ 
Musical World. December 7. 








CHAPPELL, 50, NEW BOND STREET. 











Printed and Published, for the Proprietors, by MICHAEL SaMUEL Myers, of No. 3 
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